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THE SINGULAR BEAUTY of these new 
books is causing a wave of delight over 
the land. Children and adults alike are 
charmed by the soft, full colors, the in- 
formality of design, and the life-like 
action of the illustrations. 


@ A welcome never equalled 


¢ GATES ¢ 
HUBER—PEARDON 


WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


THE ENRICHMENTS TO READING 
METHOD are being saluted by an intelli- 
gent school public. Educational leaders 
are proclaiming as landmarks in reading 
progress such features as the step-by- 
step development of reading techniques; 
and the provisions for pre-reading and 
reading readiness periods of learning. 


THIS VIGOROUS RESPONSE, moreover, has been a material one, as is proved by 
the flood of immediate sales and adoptions; by the spontaneous acclaim from reading 
experts; and by the host of eager inquiries from teachers, parents, and administrators. 


May we send you further information? 
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¢ IN A VARIETY OF FIELDS ¢ 


PITKIN AND SEEING OUR COUNTRY 
HUGHES: Book One @ Book Two 
Geography readers for intermediate 
grades. Splendid illustrations. 


NEBLETTE, ELEMENTARY 
BREHM, AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
PRIEST: e Revised Edition @ 


A successful book brought up to date. 


AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM LIFE 


PHILLIPS, 
COCKEFAIR, 
AND GRAHAM: 
An elementary survey course in modern 
farming. 
THOMPSON : MORE SILVER 

PENNIES 
A charming collection of poems for 
children of all grades. 


PERSPECTIVE 
MADE EASY 
A first book in perspective. 


NEW PRACTICAL 
MATHEMATICS 

Everyday problems involving the use of 

mathematics; simple, practical. 


NORLING: 


LENNES: 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO & 





in our publishing history 


The NEW 





PACKARD, SINNOTT, THE NATIONS 
AND OVERTON: TODAY 
A new physical, industrial, and commer- 
cial geography. Modern, up-to-date, well 
illustrated. 


PATTERSON, AMERICAN SOCIAL 
LITTLE, AND PROBLEMS 
BURCH: 


An interesting, wholesome approach to 
the study of our major social problems. 


SPEARS AND HIGH-SCHOOL 
LAWSHE: JOURNALISM 
The “laboratory” approach to the study 
of journalism. 


HAUSRATH CONSUMER SCIENCE 
AND HARMS: 

Science from the point of view of the 
modern buyer and user of everyday 


commodities. 


KERR: COMMERCIAL LAW 
Business law, modern in content and 
approach. 


HUDELSON : FARM MANAGEMENT 
The business side of successful farming. 
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PENDING LEGISLATION 


AS COPY deadline for the last JOURNAL issue arrives many educational measures are still 
pending, in fact, some of tremendous importance have not had committee hearings. The at- 
tention of all W.E.A. members is therefore invited to certain measures which impinge directly 
upon the standards of our schools and the welfare and security of the profession. 


SUSPENSION OF RETIREMENT 
FUND SURTAX 


Senate Bill 423, S. provides that ‘““Whenever 
the teacher’s retirement fund shall reach the 
sum of thirty-five million dollars the levy of 
the surtax under this section shall be suspended 
and shall not be thereafter levied until such 
fund is less than thirty-five million dollars when 
the surtax shall again be levied.” 

This would mean immediate suspension of 
the surtax because the fund now exceeds 
$35,000,000. Complete discontinuance of all 
state deposits to teachers’ accounts might 
follow. 

It is understood, of course, that teachers de- 
posit five per cent of their salaries in the re- 
tirement fund and that the state deposits to 
their accounts in the same fund an amount 
determined by teacher contribution and length 
of service. For teachers in the lower salary 
ranges and those in the later years of their 
service this is usually in excess af their own de- 
posits. Both of these deposits are credited to 
the teacher’s account and invested for her by 
the Annuity Board. Upon retirement the teacher 
may receive an annuity depending upon the 
sum of the individual’s and state’s deposits 
with interest credited. Should the member die 
in service this sum would be a death benefit 
for her beneficiaries. A decrease in the state 
deposits results in a proportionate decrease in 
the retirement annuity or death benefit. 

State deposits are provided by a surtax on 
incomes specifically set aside to finance the re- 
tirement system. When the proceeds thereof are 
inadequate the additional amount is to be paid 
from the state general fund. Since there is al- 
ready owing from the general fund approxi- 
mately $4,000,000, it is clear that without the 
surtax it would be almost impossible to finance 
the retirement system. The liabilities of the re- 
tirement fund to the teachers are over 
$42,000,000. Obviously, if no receipts are 
forthcoming from a specially designated tax, no 
state deposits can be made unless the general 


fund remits the money needed. That the state 
general fund would assume the entire obliga- 
tion of state deposits is questionable in view 
of what it already owes. 

The annuity benefits under the system are 
generally over-estimated. Actually, they are 
modest. While a teacher who has taught in 
Wisconsin on a low salary from twenty-five 
to seventy might subsequently receive an an- 
nuity roughly equal to what she previously re- 
ceived as a salary, the average teacher, even 
after thirty-five years of service, will receive not 
more than approximately half of what her sal- 
ary was before retirement. It may be said, too, 
that only a small handful attain age seventy 
in service, hence, computations on that basis 
would be exceptional. 

Although the teachers of Milwaukee have a 
system of their own, they are vitally affected 
by the bill under discussion. The public con- 
tribution to the Milwaukee Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund is derived from an annual remission 
to that fund of forty per cent of the amount 
of the surtax levied and collected in the city of 
Milwaukee. Were the surtax suspended, the 
public contribution to the Milwaukee fund 
would have to be made out of the Milwaukee 
general school fund which is raised by property 
taxes. Since 1921, when the surtax was first 
levied, no property tax for support of the Mil- 
waukee Teachers’ Retirement Fund has been 
levied. 

The stability of retirement systems depends 
upon the soundness of trust funds. For years 
these funds have been carefully guarded. Peri- 
odic attacks upon funds have thus far been suc- 
cessfully resisted. The funds represent teach- 
ers’ contributions, state deposits, examinations 
by actuaries and commisstons, and sound in- 
vestment principles. In a word, these funds 
mean a measure of financial security for re- 
tired teachers, and security is accepted in pres- 
ent day philosophy. Any default on contracts 
between the teachers and the state would be 
breaking faith. 
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TAX LIMITATION 


Tax limitation is not a novelty. Reasonable 
limits governing property tax levies have always 
existed. Current drives for tax limitations, how- 
ever, are drastic and have for their sole purpose 
the reduction of taxes. As far as public serv- 
ices go, the proponents do not care. Regardless 
of the general admission that property taxes are 
high, present-day tax limitation proposals not 
only cripple governmental functions but often 
result in anything but equitable tax systems. 
Indiana, Michigan, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Washington, 
and West Virginia have tax limitation laws. 
The experience of the states shows that. unless 
other sources of revenue to offset losses were 
provided, limitation resulted in the discontinu- 
ance of public services in a manner which was 
a disgrace to a country such as ours. One has 
only to look to some of our neighboring states 
to find the tragic results of extreme legislation. 
Naturally, any plan for tax relief will enlist 
followers. For that reason, those interested in 
maintaining public functions must accept the re- 
sponsibility to point out the fallacy of tax re- 
lief in the bill now in the legislature. Ohio’s 
experience has been distressing. Lack of funds 
in some cities forced shameful abandonment of 
police and fire protection. Schools closed after 
teachers’ payless paydays. Morgantown, W. Va., 
had to place all city employees on a voluntary 
basis, vacated public offices, and put out street 
lights. Fees were charged for city services. 
There is no limit to the desperate plights foisted 
upon municipal units by this tax rainbow. 
Bill 529, A. sets a limit of fifteen mills on 
all real estate, except that homesteads shall not 
be taxed in excess of five dollars per thousand 
on the first $3000. These levies shall not apply 
to principal or interest on debts outstanding on 
June 30, 1939. Bonds and notes issued there- 
after shall not be issued as a charge upon real 
estate after that date except by a two-thirds 
referendum vote. The implications of the latter 
provisions as to building programs are plain. 
In order to get a picture of the application 
of this bill to an actual case, a community of 
more than average wealth was chosen. Its as- 
sessed valuation in 1938 was $1,959,211. It 
had a 24.53 mill rate last year which provided 
$43,984 for current expenses: $418 for the 
state, $13,812 for the county, $10,754 for the 
village, and $19,000 for the schools. Under the 
tax limitation rates this community could raise 
only $18,539, or $25,445 less than it felt was 
needed last year. No limitation is set on per- 
sonal property, but the reader may decide 
whether or not the deficit could be raised from 
that source. It couldn’t. The village would have 


to divide the $18,539 four ways and precious 
little would be left for schools and other units. 

Eighty per cent of the residential property 
came under the legal definition of homesteads 
and forty-one per cent of all homes are valued 
below $3,000. The survey may be considered 
as indicative of what other communities would 
discover. 

In the absence of provisions for other sources 
of revenue, the enactment of tax limitation 
would mean discontinuance and disruption of 
public services. Then would follow resentment 
and insistence that “something be done,” and 
at once. Legislators in special session to ap- 
pease a frantic public would hurriedly enact a 
tax program—anything just to get the money. 
After several years of desperate efforts to keep 
functions going, a near sufficient tax program 
might be at hand, but what a tax and at what 
cost! We refer to Michigan and Ohio as evi- 
dence that the foregoing prediction is not a 
creature of the imagination. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The increasing enrollment of non-residents 
has placed upon high school districts a burden 
of expense from which they are seeking relief. 
Bills to adjust tuition rates to an equitable cost 
basis are in the legislature. The enactment of 
the plan would permit a higher charge for some 
and a lower charge for others. Hearings brought 
out strong support and very little opposition, 
yet, the measures are making slow progress. 
The high school transportation bill is moving 
along. Bills carrying additional state aid do 
not get very far. Attempts to control small 
schools through state aid allotments are making 
headway but the usual reluctance to grant final 
state authority is shown by amendments re- 
stricting the same. 


TENURE 


Considered the most controversial topic of 
the session, tenure repeal and amendments have 
received much attention. Opposition of school 
boards and their determination to break the 
spirit of the law when the letter of the law 
prevented doing so, have created an unfortu- 
nate strained relationship between boards and 
teachers in many districts. At present the sub- 
stitute bill of the Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards holds the center of interest. 
Whether the lawmakers will approve it as a 
basis for settling the matter is not known at 
this writing. Boards of smaller towns at the 
annual convention were especially unyielding 
in demands for repeal. Arguments voiced by 
them were undeniable proof that teachers need 
protection. (Continued on page 478) 
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Ml of Wisconsin Teachers -1935 


The following article is a condensation of a thesis 
study made as a part of a national survey conducted 
through the auspices of the U. S. Office of Education. 
The application of the study to the Wisconsin situa- 
tion was made by Prof. R. L. C. Butsch of Marquette 
University, and L. O. Swart, and Walter J]. Matzke of 
Wauwatosa High school. The study was made through 
questionnaires distributed to the entire teaching pro- 
fession. Eleven hundred and seventy-eight replies 
were used in the study, generally covering the period 
Sept. 1, 1934 to Aug. 31, 1935. In applying the find- 
ings to present-day conditions, the reader should make 
slight adjustments in keeping with economic and 
social change. —Editor 





M°t of the rural and village teachers 

employed in Wisconsin in 1935 were 
young. Only eight per cent of the reporting 
teachers were beyond 35 years of age, and the 
median age for all the teachers was 25.5 years. 
The average village teacher was 3.5 years older 
than the average rural teacher. The men teach- 
ers were on the average two years older than 
women teachers. 

Nearly ninety per cent of the rural teachers 
were employed in one-teacher schools, while 
forty per cent of the village teachers were work- 
ing in schools having seven or more teachers. 

A division of the teachers according to type 
of school revealed the fact that approximately 
one-half of the village teachers were employed 
in secondary schools, while 98.5 per cent of the 
rural teachers were in elementary schools. 

Approximately three-fourths of the rural 
teachers and one-half of the village teachers 
were women. Seven per cent of all the women 
teachers were married, while thirty-four per 
cent of the men in rural schools and fifty-eight 
per cent of the men in village schools were 
married. 

Tenure 

One-half of the rural teachers had had their 
teaching position less than 2.5 years. Only 7.5 
per cent had served in their present position 
more than five years. One-third of them were 
completing their first year of experience in the 
position held at that time. 

Figures pertaining to rural teachers show that 
one-fourth of them had a total teaching experi- 
ence amounting to one year or less; that their 
median total teaching experience is 3.96 years; 
and that 70.8 per cent had not completed 5 
years of service in the profession. 
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WALTER J. MATZKE 
Wauwatosa Senior High School 


The Wisconsin tenure law (passed in 1937) 
gave indefinite tenure status to teachers who 
had served five or more years in their present 
position. After having attained tenure in one 
position, the probationary period in a new posi- 
tion was to consist of two years successful 
teaching. The data of the preceding paragraphs 
give evidence that a very small percentage of 
rural teachers experienced the immediate pro- 
tection of tenure. State figures pertaining to the 
present status of Wisconsin’s rural teachers in- 
dicate that less than seven per cent of the teach- 
ers in one-teacher schools have attained indefi- 
nite tenure under the law. 

The village teachers were somewhat better 
situated regarding matters of tenure. Twenty 
per cent had five or more years of teaching 
experience in the position they held at that 
time. The median was 3.33 years. The median 
total teaching experience for the village teach- 
ers was 5.96 years. 


Amount and Cost of Training 

The median amounts of training beyond high 
school for rural and village teachers were 1.75 
years and 4.16 years respectively. Age and 
marital status had little relationship to the 
amount of training. The amounts and costs of 
training varied directly as the size of the school 
in which the teacher was employed. The medi- 
ans of expenditures for all education including 
high school, college, and post-graduate work, 
by rural and village teachers, were $890 and 
$2,323 respectively. 


Salary and Non-Teaching Income 

One-half of the rural teachers and village 
teachers had salaries less than $647 and $962 
respectively. The medians of total current in- 
comes for the same groups were $693 and 
$1048 respectively. Thus it is evident that 6.6 
per cent of the rural teacher's income and 8.2 
per cent of the village teacher's income came 
from sources other than salary for teaching. 

A study of the sources of income shows that 
twenty-seven per cent of all the teachers had 
non-teaching earnings, thirteen per cent re- 
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ceived from relatives who were not dependent 
children, one-half of one per cent received 
from dependent children, seventeen per cent 
from business and investments, fifteen per cent 
borrowed money, eight per cent withdrew from 
savings, and five per cent had incomes that were 
not annual in nature, such as inheritance or 
matured life insurance. Table I gives the per- 
centage of the reporting teachers who had in- 
comes from the various sources and the median 
and mean amounts received from such sources. 
The reader must be careful in the study of the 
median amounts to weigh them only in respect 
to the group having such income. 


Income From Various Sources 


Percentage 
Having Median 
Such of Such Mean 

Source Income Amounts Amount 
Salary for Teaching. 100% $680 $688 
Non-teaching earn’gs 27% 49 13 
From Relation not 

Dependent 

Children _______ 13% 119 16 
From _ Dependent 

Children _______ 14% 100 1 
Business and Invest- 

ments .......__ 17% 22 4 
Borrowed Money __ 15% 111 18 
Withdrawals f rom 

Savings ________ 8% 73 6 
Total Current 

Receipts ________ 100% 738 746 

on - Current 

Receipts, _...._.. 5% 68 4 
Grand Total ______ 100% 742 750 


Relationships of Salary to General Items 


Increased age brings higher salaries. The 
median salary of rural teachers over 45 years 
of age was 13.5 per cent more than that of 
those under 25 years. The corresponding fig- 
ures for village teachers showed an increase of 
68.6 per cent. Here is evidence that the chances 
for salary promotion are much greater in village 
schools than in rural schools. 

High school teachers were much better paid 
than grade or elementary teachers. The differ- 
ence between their median salaries was $470, 
the actual figures being $1,127 and $657 
respectively. 

Higher salaries accompany larger schools. 
The median salary of teachers employed in vil- 
lage schools having seven or more teachers was 
$1,053, while that for teachers located in one- 
teacher schools was $643. 

Teachers who had six or more years of serv- 
ice in their present position earned on the aver- 
age $317 more than those who had served but 


one year. This made the average annual in- 
crease for continued service somewhat less 
than $63. 

One-half of the beginning teachers had sal- 
aries under $621. The average annual increase 
in median salary for the first six years of serv- 
ice in the rural and village teaching profession 
was slightly less than $26. 

Salary increased with increased amounts of 
college training. Teachers with 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 years of college training had median sal- 
aries of $650, $641, $668, $750, $970, $1056, 
and $1099 respectively. Higher salary was also 
linked with higher cost of education, but the 
relationship was not as close as that between 
salary and amounts of training. Without a 
doubt, employing bodies recognized training in 
determining the salary of a teacher, but paid 
little attention to the costs of such training. 


Salary and Marital Status 

The median salary of the unmarried men was 
$35 a year more than that of single women. 
The married woman teacher received a salary 
that was nine dollars above that of an unmar- 
ried woman. The median salary of married men 
teachers was $289 more than that of married 
women, $263 more than that of single men, 
and $298 more than that of single women. 
The actual medians for single men, single 
women, married men, and married women were 
$691, $656, $954, and $665 respectively. The 
medians of total current income for the same 
groups were $793, $688, $1126, and $835 
respectively. 


Costs of Living 

Expenditures for food, housing, clothing, 
health, transportation, education and recrea- 
tion, debt payment, miscellaneous, and current 
savings constituted the costs of living. Pay- 
ments toward life insurance and the state re- 
tirement fund were included under current sav- 
ings. Nearly all of the teachers made expendi- 
tures for all of the items, except housing and 
debt payment. Approximately one-half of them 
spent money for housing and one-third of them 
made payments on debts. The following table 
gives the 25th, 50th, and 75th percentiles of 
the various items classified as costs of living. 


Costs of Living (1934-35) 
Percentiles (Dollars) 


Items 25th 50th 75th 
CL ee eee $137 $196 $276 
MOUNGR ooo SSS ckekoe 55 95 166 
CIGUNER ou seen ee ie, 120 176 
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Health 18 37 66 
Transportation (Necessary) 29 63 118 
Education and Recreation. 41 83 155 
Debt Payment __________ 48 95 173 
Miscellaneous _.....___-_- 1 Hy 34 53 


Insurance, Savings and Re- 


tirement Fund ~_______ 63 139 200 


A division of the costs of living on a per- 
centage basis shows that the teachers allocated 
approximately 23% of their funds to food, 
11% to housing, 14% to clothing, 4% to mis- 
cellaneous items, 4% to health preservation, 
7% to transportation, 10% to education and 
recreation, 11% to debt payment, and 16% to 
insurance, savings, and retirement fund. A par- 
tial split-up of the 16% item for insurance, 
savings, and retirement, may be effected by rec- 
ognition of the fact that the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Retirement Fund compels the teacher to 
contribute 5% of his salary. Thus, it is evident 
that 11% of the teachers funds were used for 
insurance of various kinds and savings. 


Five Types of Expenditures 

Expenditures for food, housing, clothing, 
health, and necessary transportation are gener- 
ally classified as unavoidable. In like manner 
all expenditures were classified into five gen- 
eral headings: unavoidable essentials, profes- 
sional and social, occasional and business, debt 
liquidation, and current savings. The following 
table gives the median amounts falling in each 
classification for rural teachers, village teachers, 
and supervisory officers. Nearly all teachers had 
made some expenditure in each of the five clas- 
sifications except debt liquidation. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the rural teachers, one- 
third of the village teachers, and about one- 
half of the supervisors made such payments. 


Median Expenditures, Savings, and Income 
(Rural Teachers, Village Teachers, 








Supervisors) 
Teacher Classification 
Type of Super- 
Expenditure Rural Village visor 
Unavoidable Essentials _. $405 $548 $1107 
Professional and Social _. 71 129 247 
Occasional and Business. 41 49 94 
Debt Liquidation _______ 43 118 175 
Current Savings _______- 107 160 244 
Current Income —___-_-- $693 $1048 $1954 


The “Married Man” Problem 
A division of expenditures for unavoidable 
essentials according to sex and marital status 
shows that married teachers budgeted annually 
nearly $200 more for such items than the un- 
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married teachers. The average married man 
spent $136 more for items classified as un- 
avoidable than did the average married woman, 
and $245 more than the average single teacher. 
The median costs of unavoidable essentials for 
married men and unmarried teachers are $631 
and $386 respectively. The average teacher 
used approximately sixty per cent of his income 
for unavoidable essentials. If the married man’s 
expenses were correspondingly higher in each 
of the other four items, his total expenses would 
be approximately $410 higher than those of 
unmarried teachers. 


Net Worth 

Net worth was defined as the algebraic sum 
of the gross assets, considering assets as posi- 
tive and debts as negative. Eighty-seven per 
cent of the teachers had net assets and thirteen 
per cent had net debts. 

Net -worth increased with age, except for 
those in age group 30-34. The median net 
worth of teachers over 45 years was $3667, 
and that for those under 25 years was $247. 

One-fourth of all the teachers had net worth 
of less than $78, one-half had less than $274, 
and three-fourths had less than $692. 


Dependents 

Thirteen and four-tenths per cent of all the 
teachers had some child dependents, 31.3 per 
cent had some adult dependents, and 35.7 per 
cent had some dependents, child, adult, or both. 
For each of the first three child dependents 
there was a corresponding average yearly in- 
crease in salary of $144. That is, a teacher with 
three child dependents had a salary approxi- 
mately $432 higher than the teacher who had 
no child dependents. Only one adult dependent 
resulted in higher salary. The difference be- 
tween the median salary of those who had one 
adult dependent and those who had none was 
$75. Current savings were highest for teachers 
who had no dependents. 

Net worth increased with increased number 
of dependents, except for teachers with three 
dependents. The median net worth of teachers 
who had five or more dependents was greater 
than that of any of the groups having depend- 
ents ranging in number from zero to four, the 
actual median being $867. Since this figure is 
the approximate equivalent of one year's salary, 
it is evident that if such a teacher were put in 
the ranks of the unemployed, his reserve would 
probably last about one year. 
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HILDEGARD E. EIMER 
Hopkins St. School, Milwaukee 


pore the guidance point of view it is of 
vital importance that the slow-learning child 
be welcomed as a member of the whole group. 
Because he requires special consideration it is 
so easy to think of him as an appendage to 
the group instead of a part of it. It is essen- 
tial that we receive him as one of the varied 
patterns in the complete design and not as a 
pattern alien to the general scheme. Only thus 
can he be made to feel “at home.” Probably 
no child, least of all the slow, can be guided 
until he does feel ‘‘at home.” 

By the time this child enters the upper grades 
he has often formed an “I can’t” habit. Gradu- 
ally in preceding years, he has ‘become con- 
scious of his intellectual shortcomings and real- 
izes he does not measure up ‘to friends and 
companions. A diffident or a bravado spirit is 
likely to be a cloak covering sensitiveness to 
his shortcomings. History lends itself peculi- 
atly to this, his first need; to face himself 
squarely, to re-evaluate himself, to become 
character conscious even as he has become in- 
tellect conscious. For history's valuable out- 
comes are not mere facts and skills but atti- 
tudes towards life. The pages of history are 
filled with persons whose success or failure is 
traceable to character traits and not to I.Q’s. 
Hence it is vital that we give consideration 
daily to the traits involved in the problems 
we set. This leads easily and naturally to point- 
ing out traits of class members in auspicious 
moments. The slow child may possess com- 
mendable qualities. Genuine appreciation of 
these, leading class members to an awareness 
of them, may be one step toward freeing diffh- 
dence or allaying bravado, by awakening pride 
and self-respect. It may be one step in urging 
him to work to capacity of his ability—results 
being the outcome of greater persistence, pa- 
tience, or loyalty to a purpose. The political 
and economic factors of a problem such as the 
making of the Constitution, the slavery or tar- 
iff question, may be beyond his grasp, but fair 
play, the greed and jealousies of men, their 
loyalties and courage have come, in some meas- 


OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 
AS APPLIED TO HISTORY TEACHING 


ure, within his experiences. When these are 
being considered it is likely he will express 
himself. A beginning, at least, is made in drop- 
ping the “I can’t.” 

Turning briefly to history's pages for suc- 
cesses and failures due to character traits, we 
find Columbus, a man of vision. But persist- 
ence, determination, faith in his cause, readi- 
ness to suffer for it, and endure criticism were 
needed to carry the vision to fulfillment. The 
attitudes of his followers present a fine oppor- 
tunity for bringing out the interdependence of 
leaders and followers; the great need for fol- 
lowers who serve loyally and well. The thought 
results that there is a place for everyone pro- 
viding character compensates for lack of 
intellect. 

We note Braddock’s defeat and Wolf's vic- 
tory. Was military training or were personal 
characteristics responsible for results? Recently, 
a lower I.Q. pupil burst out, ‘Braddock thought 
he knew all the beans; if he was as smart as 
he thought he was, he would have learned from 
Washington.” 

Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson—men of 
ideas and ideals. But the human traits of the 
three, the effects of those traits upon the affairs 
of the nation, are the guiding factors in quali- 
ties needed for citizenship. 

Men of vision dreamed dreams and laid plans 
for the opening of the West. The West re- 
sponded as generously to the sturdiness of the 
pioneer, to his courage and endurance that led 
him forward to meet new faces, conquer new 
forces and new causes. All along the way sci- 
entists have had to fight for the culmination of 
their ideas with the armor inherent in human 
traits. 

This is generalization. Of what value is it 
in helping the slow child to adjust himself 
normally, healthfully, successfully to the class- 
rooms? This helps—the slow child has had 
concrete experiences in the interplay of human 
traits—in his home, on the playground, in the 
classroom. He is on relatively familiar ground 
when we approach problems from this view- 
point. The barrier, which intellectual short- 
comings put up, tends to drop away and he is 
likely to play his part in the give and take of 
the classroom situation. 
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Next we shall consider how the regular class 
teacher can help more specifically. 


1. There is the Civic Club. Influence can place the 
child in an office within the scope of his abilities. 
This recognition tends to increase any needed self- 
assurance and to create the desire to be worthy of 
trust. He can serve on any of the civic committees 
such as the library, museum slides, plants, pictures, 
cupboards, attendance, milk and similar services. 
These services make for acquaintanceship between 
teacher and pupil. They are one of her best oppor- 
tunities for guidance. Good traits can be noted and 
commended. Maladjustments can be directed after the 
pupil is certain of the helpful and not the critical 
attitude of the teacher. Services can be shifted or 
rotated to give practice in a variety of social traits— 
neatness, orderliness, accuracy, self-control, etc. These 
services draw out traits not previously manifested. 
They can be directed for the benefit of both pupil 
and class. Thus the Civic Club becomes a rich field 
for individual guidance. 


2. There is the choice of books. The average text 
means discouragement. Texts graded to his vocabulary 
and reading ability, texts full of illustrations, prefer- 
ably colored, are necessary. Armed with these he is 
not completely at a loss. Often he reads pictures 
well, when reading words spells failure. Simple his- 
tory stories serve the purpose of gathering historical 
material and preventing that sense of defeat which 
precipitates defeat. 


3. Group work helps in guidance—work on a con- 
crete problem. To the chairman may be suggested the 
assignment for the slow learning member—if only to 

ather pictures, make drawings, do the physical work 
E the group. To be of guidance value we must 
certain that his good work is credited; that the effect 
of careless work upon group results is made force- 
fully clear. At times he may be chairman and be 
guided in choosing co-workers and making assign- 
ments. This affords valuable opportunity for him to 
take suggestions and to defer to those whose intelli- 
gence he has reason to respect. It may bring home 
to him impressively, that without the cooperation of 
every member the purpose of the, group may fail of 
accomplishment. 


4. Plays, for much the same reasons, are good 
guidance ground, especially those portraying desirable 
standards of living. Social traits play a large part in 
their success and offer a fine field for remedial 
practices. 


5. Leisure time activities, hobbies, are an effective 
means for guidance. They exhibit individual differ- 
ences in interests, aptitudes, and appreciations. Thus 
they direct more intelligently the guidance necessary 
for self-direction, self-appraisal, self-control. There 
comes to mind the boy for whom the world revolved 
about ships. It remained a sustained interest through- 
out the upper grades. At first he had been apathetic 
and annoying by turns; a fierce temper and a spent 
spirit after were old enemies. Then it was discovered 
that he wished to become a ship designer. His inter- 
est was fostered. Ships it was ever after—models, 
paintings, drawings, carvings of ships. The art and 
manual training periods afforded valuable assistance. 
Ship books and ship histories were read until a given 
historic period loomed clear by means of ships of 
that period. The boy became happy, even enthusi- 
astic, and relatively successful. 

Another example was the boy who clung to his 
accordion, and saw no reason whatever for exerting 
himself otherwise. Learning was very difficult for 
him. The accordion was bringing in money and he 


was certain it would bring more. So why join in the 
day’s routine? He brought his instrument, played well, 
and was appreciated. He took his accordion apart and 
gave a good technical explanation of its principles. 
Upon suggestion he did his best to find out the prin- 
ciples of other instruments. The lives and works of 
musicians were added to his interest. He began to 
see that music played an important part in the history 
of the human race and that to win respect required 
exertion. His academic attainments were not greatly 
increased but he made use of such ability as he had 
and did become a live member of the class in social 
attributes. 


These leisure time activities may well center, origi- 
nally, about the slow-learning pupil, the purpose in 
stressing hobbies being to show an interest in the 
interests of the backward group. Encouraging them 
to bring, to exhibit, to talk about their hobbies and 
to invite questions, suggestions, and criticisms, fre- 
quently serves to release inhibitions which, without 
the freedom engendered by the hobby, would have 
been slow to dissolve. Almost any interest can be 
tied up with the life and living of the human race. 
Interest in artificial flowers has led to interest in 
colonial gardens and the restoration of Williams- 
burg. Hobbies may serve to correct the thought that 
history is found wholly or primarily in books. They 
point out that present life, its interests and activities, 
is also history and that each individual is a factor in 
the making of history. The pupil of average I.Q. can 
resolve a problem into its component parts. The 
under-average I.Q. had best begin with a part, some 
interest, tie that to an associated interest and so lead 
back to the problem—a happier because less defeated 
individual. 


6. Historical movies and the radio are a means 
for guiding the lower I.Q. group. They respond to 
objective teaching. Arranging time for them to give 
the returns of movie or radio serves to establish a 
common interest between the slow pupil and his 
classmates, thus creating a better understanding 
between them. 


7. The conference method is probably of chief 
importance in guiding the slow. The maladjustments, 
the undesirable traits, the activities to be cultivated 
require clinical diagnosis before successful remedial 
measures can be applied. Without some knowledge 
of the hidden motives and causes that express them- 
selves in deplorable social traits, one cannot hope to 
administer relief. Herein lies the value of the “at 
home” feeling referred to previously. The class 
teacher can in odd moments, in free periods, at times 
during study periods, hold private conferences with 
her pupils. To the degree in which the child feels 
himself a member of a common group with teacher 
and classmates, he will voice motives and causes. 
Thus the teacher will be directed by the child him- 
self to more intelligent guidance of him. 


The keynote of guidance through history and civics 
it would seem is to lead particularly the slow in learn- 
ing to recognize, daily, the qualities that make for 
adjustment to happy, successful living, hoping that 
the habit of evaluation will, with sufficient directed 
practice in the desirable character traits, become a 
part of the individual and lead him, slowly though 
it may be, to more normal, healthful, successful 
citizenship. 





Ann Emery Hall has attractive single 
beds with comfortable innerspring mat- 
tresses. See page 475. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 
(Continued from April) 


248-S, Gettelman.* 

Observance of Armistice Day. Revises section 
40.19 (4a) to read as follows: “On the 11th day 
of November, school shall be taught regularly in 
the forenoon, during which time at least one hour 
shall be devoted to the holding of appropriate exer- 
cises within the school or to the participation in 
appropriate public exercises in the vicinity of said 
school, to commemorate the Aistoric event asso- 
ciated with Armistice Day.” 





* Erroneously printed last month. Italics new 
wording of the bill. 


334-S. Com. on Ed. and Pub. Welfare, request 
of Dept. of Public Instruction. 

Relates to dist. treasurer's bonds, governs use of 
school buildings, orders school districts to estab- 
lish and use accounting systems prescribed by state 
superintendent. 


345-S. Com. on Ed. and Pub. Welfare, request 
of State Bd. of Voc. Ed. 

Amends 41.15 (3) to read: “The term of the 
appointive members shall be four years from the 
first of January; provided, however, that in the 
first instance members shall be appointed so that 
the term of one member shall expire each year and 
that one employe member shall be appointed to be- 
gin service in each even-numbered year and one 
employer member to begin service in each odd- 
numbered year.” 


351-S. Com. on Corp. and Taxation, by request 
of Sen. Young. 
Removes limitation on salary of director of 
investments. 


371-S. Com. on Ed. and Public Welfare, by re- 
quest of Sen. Peters. 
Raises permissive tax levy for recreational activi- 
ties in 4th class cities to one-half mill. Extends 
same right to village boards. 


373-S. Com. on Ed. and Pub. Welfare, by re- 
quest of Sen. Busby. 

Amends 40.73 (1), the truant officer law, by 
adding new material, to read: “except that in coun- 
ties having a population of five hundred thousand 
or more, the town or village board shall appoint 
such truant officers.” 


393-S. Com. on Judiciary. 
Repeals the law providing for “adequate and 
essential instruction in co-operative marketing and 
consumers’ co-operatives.” 


409-S. Com. on State and Local Govt. 
Changes date of spring election to second Tues- 
day of April. 


423-S. Senator Bolens. 

SUSPENDS TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND 
SURTAX. Amends 71.26 (3) by the addition of: 
“Whenever the teachers’ retirement fund shall 
reach the sum of thirty-five million dollars the levy 
of the surtax under this section shall be suspended 
and shall not be thereafter levied until such fund 
is less than thirty-five million dollars when the 
surtax shall again be levied.” 


In 


Since the fund now exceeds $35,000,000, upon 
passage of this bill the state contributions to the 
retirement system would cease until the fund level 
sank below the designated amount. No state de- 
posits to match member deposits would be made. 
In short, it suspends the state contributions to the 
state retirement fund and the teachers’ pension 
fund of Milwaukee. 


437-S. Com. on Corp. and Tax. 


Removes federal service wages or compensation 
from income tax exemption. 


441-S. Com. on State and Local Govt. 


Repeals just about all local taxes and throws 
responsibility for local govt. and school needs upon 
the state. 


452-S. Com. on Highways, by request. 


This bill re-enacts the priority of school tax 
revenues to practically its present position. Pro- 
vides that the county, city, town or village share 
proportionately in the remainder of tax collections. 
If passed, the counties would not be holding the 
bag on delinquency but other units would have to 
absorb their shares. 


458-S. and 459-S. Sen. Busby. 


Extend civil service to employes of boards of 
education and library boards in 2nd and 3rd class 
cities. 


475-S. Com. on Ed. and Pub. Welfare, request 


of Milwaukee School Board. 
Relates to trade schools and funds in Milwaukee. 


* 
BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 


529-A. Nortman. 


TAX LIMITATION. “A new subsection is 
added to section 70.11 of the statutes to be num- 
bered and to read: (70.11) (43) Any parcel of 
real estate in this state shall not be subject to as- 
sessment or levy of tax in excess of fifteen dollars 
per one thousand dollars of aggregate tax valuation 
based on the 1938 assessment together with the 
assessed valuation of any new improvements on a 
parcel over the assessed valuation of any old im- 
provements thereon. Any property occupied as a 
homestead shall not be subject to assessment or levy 
of tax in excess of five dollars per one thousand 
dollars on the first three thousand dollars of such 
assessed valuation. Said limitations shall not apply 
to any taxes levied to pay the principal or interest 
upon any valid bonds or notes outstanding on 
June 30th, 1939, and no bonds, notes or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness shall be issued after said 
date which shall become a lien or charge on real 
estate except by authorization of a referendum of 
the county or taxation district issuing the bonds, 
notes or other evidence of indebtedness passed by 
two-thirds vote of the voters voting thereon. All 
laws or charter provisions inconsistent herewith are 
hereby modified so as to conform hereto. This act 
shall take effect on July 1, 1939.” 
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Subst. Amend. No. 1-A. to 529-A. has been 
introduced. 

The content is identical to the original bill ex- 
cept that it provides the following allocation of 
tax monies: ‘The taxes collected hereunder shall 
be apportioned among the county, taxation dis- 
tricts, and the recipients under their respective 
budgets in the relative proportion that the 1938 
real estate tax levy was divided.” 

Needless to elaborate upon the effect of this leg- 
islation upon county, town, village, city govern- 
ments and schools. The experience of states that 
have it should be enough of an object lesson. 


594-A. Carlson. 
A 10-page bill relating to county boards of edu- 
cation and state aids. Creates county boards of 

adult education. 


651-A. Toepfer. 

Amends sub. (10) of section 40.16 to read: “If 
any district shall not have vOTED* acted to vote a 
tax SUFFICIENT to maintain its school for the term 
of eight months during the ensuing year, the board 
shall, on the third Monday of November, determine 
the sum necessary to be raised to maintain such 
school, and the clerk shall forthwith certify to the 
municipal clerk the amount so fixed, and he shall 
assess the same and enter it in the tax roll as other 
district taxes are assessed and entered.” 


* Small caps indicate cancelled type. 


668-A. Shimek. 

School Safety Patrols. A new section to read: 
“Any school district board or city school board is 
empowered to organize school safety patrols and 
with the permission of the parents to appoint 
pupils as members thereof for the purpose of in- 
fluencing and encouraging the other pupils to re- 
frain from crossing public highways at points other 
than at regular crossings and for the purpose of 
directing pupils not to cross highways at times 
when the presence of traffic would render such 
crossings unsafe. Nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to authorize or permit the use of any 
safety patrol member for the purpose of directing 
vehicular traffic nor shall any safety patrol member 
be stationed in that portion of the highway in- 
tended for the use of vehicular traffic. No liability 
shall attach either to the school district or any 
individual, director, superintendent, teacher or other 
school authority by virtue of the organization, main- 
tenance or operation of school safety patrol organ- 
ized, maintained and operated under authority of 
this section.” 


674-A. Mace. 

A 70-page bill repealing, amending, and creating 
new material. A sweeping revision of taxation, state 
support of education and local functions, highways, 
etc. 


678-A. Com. on Elections. 
Amends city school board organization. Board 
to elect a treasurer, who may be the city treasurer. 
He may receive extra-curricular receipts. 


684-A. Com. on Education. 


Abolishes regents of the normal schools, univer- 
sity, state bd. of voc. and ad. ed., mining sch. bd. 
Creates a dept. of ed. to be controlled by a state 
bd. of ed. composed of 9 members appointed by 
governor and confirmed by the Senate. In estab- 
lishing the first board, two shall be chosen from 
each of the present regent boards and the state bd. 
of voc. and ad. ed., but the first board shall not 
have a majority from one political party. Terms of 
board members 9 years, but first appointees to hold 
terms ranging from one to nine years, same to be 
determined by lot drawings. State supt. not a mem- 
ber of the state bd. but to be its executive officer 
and known as commissioner of ed. Three depts. to 
be set up in the dept. of ed.: divisions of higher 
education, general education and voc. and adult 
education. Later other divisions may be added by 
the board. Present employees of boards or institu- 
tions abolished to be retained until changes are 
made by the board. Same as Bill No. 416-S. 

693-A. Kostuck. 

Limits working hours in charitable, penal, educa- 
tional, or other departments to 8 hours in any one 
day and 44 hours in any one week. Does not apply 
to employes under 14.59 or other employes spe- 
cifically provided for by law. 


699-A. Com. on Ed., by request of Mr. Graass. 
Removes the “nor more than seventy-two” limita- 
tion from the area of high school districts. 


703-A. Com. on Ed., request of Mr. Kostuck. 
Amends school charter of Stevens Point. 


711-A. Com. on Ed., request of Messrs. Alfonsi, 
Biemiller and Grobschmidt. 

Amends extension division law by the addition 
of: “The board may determine and prescribe the 
fees of the university extension division but the 
same are not to be in excess of one dollar per 
credit hour or the equivalent in non Credit 
Courses.” 


720-A. Mr. Rubin. 

Amends 36.17 by adding: ‘When similar courses 
of instruction are given at the university and at 
any extension center or other place of instruction in 
any city other than Madison, the rates of tuition 
charged to students at any such extension center or 
other place of instruction shall be no higher than 


the rates of tuition charged for such courses at 
Madison.” 


722-A. Com. on Municipalities, request of Mr. 
Pyszczynski. 

Relates to election of superintendent of schools of 
Milwaukee. 


726-A. Com. on Ed., request of Dept. of Public 
Instruction. 
Amends law on insurance for school busses. 
Specifies amount of property damage insurance to 
be provided according to seating capacity. 


727-A. Com. on Ed., request of Dept. of Public 
Instruction. 

Eligibility and salary of county superintendents. 
Amends 39.01 (2) to read: “To be eligible to the 
office of county superintendent of schools a person 
must be a resident of the (county)* state, have 





* Matter in parentheses indicates cancelled type. 
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taught (eight) nine months in a public school in 
this state and after July 1, (1929) 1941, must hold 
an unlimited state certificate entitling him to teach 
in any public school(;), and possess a degree 
granted for the successful completion of four years 
of training beyond high school in an approved 
teacher training institution, and must hold an un- 
limited state certificate entitling him to teach in any 
public school; provided that this last requirement 
shall not disqualify any person who held the office 
of county superintendent on June 30, (1929) 
1941.” Changes minimum salaries to be $1800— 
$2100—$2400. 


737-A. Com. on Excise and Fees, request of 
Marketing Assn., Inc. This bill goes farther than 
393, S. in its repeal of teaching co-operatives. It 
repeals also the teaching of ‘‘conservation of our 
natural resources,’ which 393, S. does not affect. 


743-A. Nortman. 

Amends H. S. tuition law (40.47, subs. 5) by 
levying taxes for H. S. tuition against the common 
school districts in which the non-residents reside 
in proportion to the number from each district. 
Present levy is upon the town. 


763-A. Kennedy and Mace. 

Provides that the words School Bus shall be con- 
spicuously placed on all four sides of such vehicle 
and prohibits any other motor vehicles from passing 
a stopped bus at a speed of more than twenty 
miles per hour. 


764-A. Balzer. 
Makes twelfth day of February a legal holiday. 


770-A. Com. on Judiciary. 
Relates to election of county superintendent of 
schools in Milwaukee County. 


776-A. Com. on Printing, request of Messrs. 
James and E. J. Larson. 

Repeals tenure law and re-enacts it. All teachers 
would have to start all over again. A substitute 
amendment to 776-A. has been introduced by the 
Wis. Association of School boards. The substitute 
has these provisions: 

Section 39.40, present tenure law, is repealed. 

It then re-enacts the substance of the law, with 
some changes. 

1. The first 
unchanged. 

2. The second section is modified to read: “‘All 
employment of teachers as defined in subsection (1) 
of this section shall be on probation, and after 
continuous and successful probation for five years 
in the same school system or school, either before 
or after the taking effect of this section, such em- 
ployment shall be permanent until: (a) marriage 
of women teachers after the passage of this section, 
(b) attainment of the age of sixty-five years, or 
(c) discharge of teachers for inefficiency, misbe- 
havior, or other just cause. A teacher who has ac- 
quired permanent employment by reason of five or 
more years of continuous service as herein pro- 
vided, upon accepting employment in another school 
system or school to which this section applies, 
shall be on probation therein for two years and 
after continuous and successful probation for such 
two years in such school system or school such 
employment therein shall be permanent until: 
(a) marriage of women teachers after the passage 
of this section, (b) attainment of the age of sixty- 
five years, or (c) discharge for inefficiency, misbe- 
havior, or other just cause.” 

3. Third section is the same except that it in- 


section defining ‘teacher’ is 


cludes “at a time and place to be determined by 
such body’, referring to the hearing before the 
board. 

4. The fourth section excluding certain groups 
previously under tenure or civil service is 
unchanged. 

5. The last section specifying date of effective- 
ness provides that the repeal section go into effect 
upon passage and publication and the re-enacted 
tenure law become effective August 1, 1940. 

The repeal of the present law and the re-enact- 
ing material are in one bill. Besides the exclusion 
of certain teachers from the tenure provisions the 
bill provides for a lapse of tenure for one year, i.e., 
from passage to August 1, 1940, there would be no 
tenure. Teaching service for tenure credit would 
not be lost. Upon resumption of tenure in 1940 
the law would go on where it left off in 1939, 
counting in the year of 1939-40 as teaching credit. 

788-A. Com. on Labor. 

Free text-books for veterans taking extension 

courses from the U. of Wis. 


SO FAR, LEGISLATIVELY SPEAKING 


As the JOURNAL goes to press, comparatively few 
of the 144 measures affecting education have re- 
ceived final approval or disapproval. 

The only bill of consequence which is enacted is 
the one placing the certification of teachers in the 
hands of the state superintendent. Examinations and 
licensing by county and city superintendents are 
terminated. Among bills which have been rejected 
are fiscal independence of city school boards, county 
councils of education with power to appoint the 
county superintendent, barring married women from 
public service, free milk distribution, and two bills 
providing for county and state supervisory services 
in music education. 

We urge our members to keep in touch with 
legislative progress by referring to the weekly bul- 
letins. The Legislature will in all probability be 
in session after schools close and your interest is 
solicited until adjournment. 

Other bills which have met defeat, are, the anti- 
discrimination bill, the one preventing insurance of 
public property in the state insurance fund, and the 
bill requiring the teaching of our monetary system 
and coinage. The regular bi-ennial attempt to deprive 
local boards of vocational and adult education of 
fiscal independence was again unsuccessful. Bill 
426, A., an amendment to the tenure law, has been 
withdrawn. 

The bill for installment payment of taxes and 
removing priority of school moneys has been reported 
without recommendation. The W.E.A. has consist- 
ently disapproved of this measure and opposed it be- 
fore the committee. As we see it, there is no objec- 
tion to the installment tax plan, but surrendering a 
preferred position for schools is not in accord with 
our concept that ‘first things come first.’ Perhaps 
there is need for a re-affirmation that education is a 
primary responsibility and is not ready to recede 
therefrom. 

At this writing the Assembly is tackling the budget 
bill of the Joint Committee on Finance. Outside of a 
few increases in educational aids the general picture 
of state support is the same. Institutions of higher 
learning were given heavy cuts in the first recommen- 
dations. After the drastic effects became apparent and 
strenuous objections began to roll in, the teachers’ 
colleges received full salary restoration and the Uni- 
versity also got a partial restoration with a possibility 
of further help from the Emergency Board. 
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All Teachers College 
* 


FORREST R. POLK 
Pres., Oshkosh §. T. C. 


.— Lake Biology Camp, which is being 
sponsored this summer by the nine state 
teachers colleges of Wisconsin, is a unique ex- 
periment in carrying the college laboratory into 
the great outdoors. This project is an extension 
of the regular summer session of the teacher 
training institutions. It will provide regular col- 
lege instruction in botany and zoology, together 
with unusual recreational opportunities. 

Some twenty-five miles north of Laona in 
the Nicolet National Forest there has been de- 
veloped a complete recreational unit, with cab- 
ins, large central building, bath houses for men 
and women, and other facilities for boating, 
bathing, camping, and the like. Eight cabins, 
each accommodating eight persons are located 
at convenient intervals in a grove near the 
shores of the lake. 

A great advantage in this location is that 
certain phases of biology are taught where ani- 
mal and plant life are found in their natural 
habitat. Here in the northern lake region is 
abundant variety of the flora and fauna com- 
monly studied in the classroom. According to 
one member of the faculty this will make for 
greater efficiency in both teaching and learning. 

Not only will the camp stress intensive study, 
but it will furnish unusual opportunity to com- 
bine recreation with advancement. Under the 
expert direction of two physical education teach- 
ers will be presented a well balanced program 
of physical and social recreation. In addition, 
the waters of Lost Lake and other lakes in this 
region, together with the numerous streams, 
will provide excellent facilities for fishing. 

Mr. Thorpe Langley, registrar of Superior 
state teachers college, will act as director of the 
Lost Lake Camp. He will be assisted by Miss 
Rosemary Royce of the Eau Claire teachers col- 
lege as dean of women and director of physical 
education for women, and by one of the staff 
men of La Crosse teachers college, dean of men 
and physical education director for men. 

The instructional staff for the session will be 
composed of Mr. Alvin L. Throne of Milwau- 
kee state teachers college, Mr. Hugh W. Tal- 
bot of the Oshkosh state teachers college and 


Dr. B. H. Kettlekamp of the River Falls state 
teachers college. 

Practical measures in conservation of natural 
resources will be emphasized in all courses 
which will include several inspection trips con- 
ducted by the members of the United States 
Forestry Service resident in the Nicolet Na- 
tional Forest or from the Regional Headquar- 
ters at Milwaukee. Much literature has been 
prepared by the staff at Milwaukee and several 
reels of moving pictures will be shown in the 
recreational hall as a feature of the recreational- 
instructional program. All courses will carry 
credit in conservation which is a state require- 
ment for teaching in the elementary schools of 
Wisconsin. Adequate instruction in the conser- 
vation of natural resources is a requirement for 
a certificate to teach science or the social studies 
in high schools. 

The capacity of the camp is sixty-four stu- 
dents, but a limited number living at home or 
in the tourist camp nearby can be accommo- 
dated. The tourist camp is maintained by the 
Forestry Division. Trailers or tents may be used 
and the charge is nominal. Recreational build- 
ings, tables, tested drinking water, sand bath- 
ing beach, garbage disposal, and other modern 
camping facilities are provided under competent 
supervision. 

In order to enroll only the number which 
can be taken care of and also to equalize the 
sections, enrollment must be completed at least 
one week before the camp opens. In order to 
enroll, one-half the fee must be paid upon en- 
rollment. The fee per student where one lives 
and boards at the camp, including tuition and 
recreation fee, is $85.00; for those who live at 
home or in the tourist camp the fee is $24.00 
which includes tuition and recreation fee, but 
not board or living quarters, 

Listed on the preliminary circular of the 
camp are the following courses: 

LOCAL FLORA—4 credits, 15 hours a week. Pre- 
requisite: 1 semester of botany. This is a course in 
systematic botany with special emphasis placed upon 
the local flora of the herbaceous flowering plants. In 
this course the technical names of the plants will be 
learned and the characteristics of families represented. 
The students will learn the use of such manuals as 


Gray’s and Britton and Brown in the identification of 


plants. 
TREES AND SHRUBS—2 credits, 71/. hours per 
(Continued on page 449) 
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Year Ended December 31, 1938 


Elwell, Kiekhofer and Company 
Certified Public Accountants 


Madison, 


Wisconsin 


BALANCE SHEET 
(Exhibit ‘A’’) 











Assets 
Time Checks and Undeposited 
os ee ee $ 149.30 
Cash in Bank—Exhibit ‘‘B’’ ~-__ 4,071.08 
United States Treasury Bonds at 
December 31, 1938 Market 
Value 73,204.69 
Other Secusiins= thet in De- 
fault—at December 31, 1938 
Market Value —............ 42,708.75 
Other Securities—In Default—at 
ecember 31, 1938 Market 
WIN chic ction gimcclge hat inte 435.00 
Wisconsin Journal of Education_ 1.00 
Equipment — Secre- 
tary’s Office ~-_-. $2,791.50 
Less: Reserve for 
Depreciation ~---- 754.44 2,037.06 
Total Assets ~~ ~~ 
Liabilities 


Records are kept on a Cash Basis 


Net Worth 


Wisconsin Education Association, 
Mapa Lh, 1958 nctccsnmme 
Excess of Income over Ex- 
ense—Exhibit ‘‘C’’ 
Adjustment of Secur- 
ities to Market 
Value as of De- 
cember 31, 1938: 
Variation between 
Cost and Market 
12-31-37 —..... $5,416.88 
Variation between 
Cost and Market 
12-31-38 3,174.29 
Net “Increase. in Market 
Value of Securities during 
1938 





Totel Net Worth .......... 


$116,282.85 


4,081.44 


$122,606.88 


$122,606.88 


TREASURER’S RECORDS 
(Exhibit “B”’) 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


Balance in Bank, January 1, 
Add Receipts : 
Received from Secretary_--- 
Convention Receipts ~------ 
Interest on Govt. Bonds_--_ 
Income on Other Securities_ 
Government Bonds Sold 
Other Securities Sold 
——— on International 


Deduct Disbursements : 
Total of Checks No. 
to 12955 inclusive issued 
pursuant to orders from 
The SECT Wcnwckccnian 


11781 
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1936...wnnncccrne 


$ 54,803.68 
1,312.00 
1,861.49 
2,105.56 

13,265.83 
5,940.00 


15.00 
9.95 


$ 81,439.85 


$ 6,199.52 


79,313.51 
$ 85,513.03 


Sactooge deducted by the 





-10 

Check charged back by Bank 

in December and not re- 

deposited prior to Decem- 
ber-$i, 1908 2-028 2.00 
Total Disbursements ~..-.--------_- 
Balance in Bank, December 31, 1938—Ex- 

hibit ‘‘A’”’ 





WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


81,441.95 


$ 4,071.08 


SECRETARY’S RECORDS 


(Exhibit “C”) 


Statement of Income and Expense 











Income 
Memberships and Subscriptions.__ $ 43,479.02 
Income on United States Treasury 
Bonds 1,620.10 
Income from Other Securities____ 2,105.56 
Refunds and Cancelled Checks__ 4.95 
Teachers Materials Sold ~------_ 60.20 
Display Space at Convention 
CUTW6 VORIS) Sriicmncenncnae 3,782.92 
Miscellaneous Income ~.-------- 110.17 
Profit on Securities Sold_-_----- 605.06 
Total Income 
Expense 
President’s Traveling Expense___._ $ 676.07 
Treasurer’s Salary and Expense__ 579.79 
Executive Committee Expense__. 649.35 
Secretary’s Office Expense: 
Secretary’s Salary ~-$ 6,999.96 
Secretary’s Traveling 
Expense ae 1,379.64 
Fin Salaries —Full 
(eee 8,040.00 
re oad Salaries—Part 
TUE: Se ae 306.60 
ly 2 te 1,620.00 
Office Supplies and 
ged aoe 638.62 
Mo ee 1,056.02 
Tolapeont and Tele- 
NNER. seteaibs shoei 363.52 
Subscriptions ~~... 29.75 
i) 349.25 
Depreciation—Office 
Equipment -—----- 252.96 
Other Expense ~~--- 275.66 21,311.98 
Convention Expense ~---------- 6,425.53 
National Education Association— 
Dues and Expense ~--.----- 1,423.78 
Wisconsin Journal of 
Education: 
A Spa 
ES RS Pea a ey, ee 8,763.37 
Printing anaQ S57 se 
Postage --. 862.26 
Other Ex- 
pense --. 369.04 11, 169. 02 2,405.65 
CORIO | occ ocneneen 2,931.50 
Readin — atciinedaseeknas 162.11 
oe me la Memberships and 
2: A ae RES OR ESS 375.25 
Research and Public Relations__ 8,798.95 
Subsidies —- Wisconsin District 
Teachers’ Associations ~---- 1,480.80 
Time Checks of 1936 and 1937 
Sk, fees 14.00 
Miscellaneous Expense ~-------- 451.78 


Total Expense 





Excess of Income over Expense—Ex- 
* 


hibit “A 





$ 51,767.98 


47,686.54 


$ 4,081.44 
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Stop Worrying About \INBILITY! 


BY WEA COMMITTEE ON TEACHER LIABILITY 


)” anid teachers became greatly alarmed last 

year after the Attorney General had given 
an opinion concerning teacher liability. Briefly, 
the ruling stated that in case a pupil is injured, 
the teacher can be held liable for actionable 
negligence. In many cases the teachers were so 
alarmed that they refused to take their pupils 
on excursions. They fully realized the educa- 
tional values of the excursions, but felt that 
there was too great a risk involved. Other 
teachers continued to take their classes on trips, 
but felt uneasy during the whole time. They 
thought that no matter what happened to any 
of the children, the parents could bring suit, 
and there would not only be a law suit to face, 
but also the possibility of paying heavy 
damages. 

At the Delegate Assembly of the State 
Teachers’ Convention it was decided to have 
a committee make a study of this question of 
teacher liability. If this committee found that 
there was any type of legislation which could 
safeguard the teacher, the W.E.A. intended to 
take steps toward acquiring it. 

After the Liability Committee started study- 
ing the problem, it was discovered that the 
situation was not nearly as serious as many had 
assumed. True, a teacher could be held liable, 
but only when he had been careless. Many 
teachers had been frightened by the thought of 
“liability” and did not stop to think that it was 
only for negligence. Most teachers are so pre- 
cautious that they are never in danger of being 
considered negligent, hence could not be held 
liable. They naturally exercise care and judg- 
ment in looking after the safety of their pupils. 
A few teachers, however, might be negligent 
through ignorance of what constitutes reason- 
able care and precaution in the performance of 
their duties. The real problem then, as the 
Committee saw it, was not one of legislation, 
or trying to absolve teachers from liability; but 
rather one of acquainting all teachers with the 
precautionary measures which could save them 
from being negligent. It was decided to run a 
series of articles in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION which would cover all types of 
precautionary measures. 


The first article of the series appeared in the 
February issue (p. 283). It was entitled Safety 
and Teacher Liability and was written with the 
assistance of the Safety Division of the High- 
way Commission. It carried many specific sug- 
gestions about how to observe safety on excur- 
sions and field trips. Most of the precautionary 
measures mentioned are those which conscien- 
tious teachers have been observing for years 
without being cognizant of the question of lia- 
bility. 

The March issue continued the series with 
“Precautionary Measures for School Field 
Trips’, (p. 333). The importance of having 
parents sign permission slips was emphasized 
and a sample form was shown. It was pointed 
out that a permission slip lessens the responsi- 
bility of the teacher. If an accident should hap- 
pen to a child, the parents could not construe 
the taking of the child out of the school build- 
ing as an act of negligence on the part of the 
teacher. This article also advised teachers to 
acquaint themselves with all the factors in- 
volved in the trip before setting out. The group 
could then be guided away from any unsafe or 
dangerous conditions. 

Safety on Student Tours, which appeared in 
the April issue, (p. 401) helped to define the 
word negligent. It stated, “. . . you are negli- 
gent only when as a responsible individual you 
fail to exercise due care and precaution in ex- 
ercising the authority and good judgment vested 
in you”. The place of the excursion as an in- 
tegral part of the education of the child was 
discussed. In connection with this it was men- 
tioned that all Boards of Education should make 
“by resolution all visits, tours, excursions, field 
trips, and the like which are properly planned 
and supervised by teachers, a definite part of 
the curriculum and a bona-fide school activity’. 

The Committee on Teacher Liability investi- 
gated the question of protecting teachers with 
liability insurance. It was decided that it would 
be unnecessary to have school systems cover all 
their teachers with this type of insurance. In 
the first place, most teachers do not need it, 
since it is only the careless teacher who can be 
held liable. If teachers wish to take out this 
type of insurance for their own protection, or 

(Continued on page 449) 
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Making Ceachin a 


SCHOOL RECORDS—AT A GLANCE! 


HARLEY J. POWELL 
Supt. of Schools, Clintonville 


A? THIS time of the year, when the average 
school administrator is harassed with a 
mountain of details—checking student records 
for grades, handling the final reports, filling out 
various state reports, and so forth—one is es- 
pecially interested in anything which suggests 
order out of chaos. 

We, in Clintonville, have discovered a 
method of record keeping which saves us time, 
as well as mental wear and tear. We discovered 
many years ago that even though a principal 
might be little short of a mental wizard he 
could not depend upon his memory concerning 
each individual pupil. No longer can pupil in- 
formation be kept in the form of informal notes 
jotted down from time to time and left lying 
around loose on the desk. The modern school 
contains a wealth of information of value to 
the community, and adequate and complete rec- 
ords of each and every child, housed in a 
fashion which makes posting easy, the records 
secure from loss, and at the same time easily 
available, are essential for the wise and efficient 
administration of any schools. 

Even after we discarded the informal and in- 
efficient note taking method of record keeping 
we often found that we were literally groping 
in the dark when we tried to unearth records 
in our “blind” or vertical cases. Too often, dur- 
ing rush work, folders were filed wrong and 
then hopelessly misplaced, and there’s nothing 
quite so confusing and embarrassing for any 
administrator as a shame-faced admission that 
“it was there the last time I looked, but it’s 
not there now.” 

The solution of our problem was visible 
equipment. Now that we have it, and see how 
efficiently it can work, we marvel that we did 
not install visible files years ago. At a glance 
we can see how Mary Jones rated on the intel- 
ligence test she was given upon entrance into 
high school; we can see how her attendance 
record is for the entire time she has been in 
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school, how many activities she engages in, and 
many other records which show us at a glance 
what we want to know about this particular 
girl. 

Of course, it takes work to keep a file of this 
kind in smooth, operating order, for like so 
many things it gives in return just about what's 
put into it. But once we got the “hang” of the 
recordings, and made them as simple as pos- 
sible, we found it of great assistance. In fact, 
it might not be amiss to suggest to administra- 
tors that a good share of the record compilation 
necessary in building up the file can be done 
through WPA labor or N.Y.A. student help. 
With good supervision, such outside help can 
be used to great advantage, without cost to the 
school. 

Teachers are always on the lookout for ways 
and means of ‘making teaching more effective’’, 
and we would like to suggest that visible equip- 
ment might be the means to this end. It has 
worked for us, and there’s no reason why it 
can’t work in other schools. 


* 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION IN THE WEST ALLIS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


HERBERT L. FISCHER 


Supv. of Health and Phy Ed. 
West Allis Schools 


| Bersie year we introduced definite instruction 
in Health Education for the children in 
our eight elementary schools. Each classroom 
teacher was given comprehensive and rich 
background material with the work organized 
into units and allocated to the various grades 
by months. This was done to insure teaching 
of each unit and to simplify the distribution of 
materials. 

In order to make the health work more inter- 
esting.to the children and to help the teacher 
we provided each school principal with a com- 
plete file containing health teaching supple- 
mentary material pertaining to each unit listed 
in our Health Education Guidance Outline. 
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This filed material was arranged for the differ- 
ent grade levels and was available to every 
teacher in the building. 


In starting the school day we felt that the 
classroom teacher's first duty was to see that the 
physical conditions under which she and her 
class were to do their work were made as nearly 
perfect as possible. This she owes to herself as 
well as to the children intrusted to her care. 
Her second duty was to inspect her class to 
detect signs of illness, particularly of contagious 
diseases, and to take the necessary steps for ex- 
clusion where advisable. We suggested that the 
total time for inspection should not exceed five 
minutes. 

We used three general methods in our plan 
of teaching health. First, we approached health 
through the child’s interests at his age. 
Through the children’s interest in pets and ani- 
mals, in “‘real life’’ events, and in group loyal- 
ties we found that our health teaching could 
be made effective. Our second method encour- 
aged the child to engage in self activity involv- 
ing the writing of health stories and plays, 
making original investigations, carrying out 
simple experiments at home and school, observ- 
ing conditions violating health principles, mak- 
ing exhibits, puppet shows, maps, newspapers, 
slogans, riddles, bulletin boards, pictures, 
posters and scrap books. We also used material 
from local situations as basis for health teaching 
such as school ventilation; dental work; health 
centers; the cafeteria and mid-morning lunches; 
weighing and measuring; results of physical 
examinations; playgrounds and swimming 
pools. 

Although only ten units were taught during 
the year twenty-one units were included in our 
Health Instruction Outline. The units listed 
were Care of Eyes and Ears; Care of Feet; Care 
of the Nose and Throat; Care of Skin, Nails, 
and Hair; Care of Teeth; Community Safety; 
Drugs, Alcohol, and Tobacco; First Aid; Fresh 
Air and Sunshine; Home Safety; How to Make 
the Environment Sanitary; How to Protect the 
Body from Disease; How Sleep and Rest are 
Important to Health; How Thinking and Feel- 
ing Affect Well-being; Personal Habits; Play 
and Exercise; Posture; Problem of Clothing; 
Problem of Food; School Safety and Why 
Keeping Clean is Important. 


Further information on details of the program can 
be secured from the author. 
—Ed. 
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TEACHER LIABILITY— 


; (Continued from pase 447) ; 
their own peace of mind, that should be an in- 


dividual matter. There are several companies 
which issue insurance to teachers covering acci- 
dents which might happen to pupils. The rates 
in comparison with other types of liability in- 
surance are low, even for special teachers, such 
as physical education or chemistry teachers 
whose premium is higher. The mere fact that 
the rates are low shows that the insurance com- 
panies do not consider the risk very great either. 
One advantage that many would see in being 
covered by this type of insurance is that the 
company would take care of all legal expenses 
if a case were brought to court. Nevertheless, it 
should be pointed out that there have been 
very few cases of this type against teachers in 
the past. The burden of proof lies with the 
complainant, and lawyers realize that negli- 
gence is an extremely difficult thing to prove. 

The Committee has found that there is noth- 
ing to be alarmed about in this question of 
liability. Teachers must exercise all care in or- 
der not to be held liable, but both parents and 
children certainly have the right to expect teach- 
ers to take all precautions. 





BIOLOGY CAMP— 


(Continued from page 445) 

week. This is a course in the identification of the 
trees and shrubs of the region including a knowledge 
of the technical names and family characteristics. The 
use of manuals for the proper identification of speci- 
mens will be stressed. The economic importance of 
certain species of lumber, wild life protection, and 
soil protection will be covered. 

GENERAL FIELD BOTANY—(3 plus 3) credits. 
25 hours per week. No prerequisite. This course is 
designed primarily for students intending to teach in 
the primary and intermediate grades. It is designed 
to give the student a basic understanding of the gross 
structure of plants and the fundamental physiological 
processes that go on in plants insofar as those proc- 
esses can be studied in an elementary manner in the 
field. 

The course should give the student a proper per- 
spective of the place of the plant kingdom in the 
world at large and particularly man’s relation to the 
plant kingdom. Such subjects as propagation, distri- 
bution, interrelations between plants and animals, the 
role of plants in the conservation of soil and water, 
the importance of fungi as a cause of plant diseases 
and decay, and the learning of the common names 
of the plants in the field, will be included in the 
course. 

FIELD ZOOLOGY—(3 plus 3) credits. 25 hours 
a week. No prerequisites. This course is designed to 
meet the needs of teachers of nature study and biol- 
ogy, or of those who wish to complete part of their 
laboratory science requirement. A survey study will 
be made of the fauna indigenous to this area with 
special emphasis on birds and insects and their rela- 
tionships to fish, game, forests, and crops. 
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FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 








Scholarships 

The Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton, Michigan, is announcing 
United States scholarship awards for 1939. 
These scholarships remit matriculation and tui- 
tion fees for regular four year course. One 
scholarship only each year is available for each 
state. Transcript of record filled out by high 
school principal to accompany recommendation 
made by state superintendent. L. F. Duggan, 
Registrar. 

The Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 
Colorado offers for the academic year 1939-40 
one under-graduate scholarship in Wisconsin 
upon the proper recommendation of the state 
superintendent. This scholarship exempts the 
holder from the payment of laboratory and tui- 
tion fees. The value of the scholarship is ap- 
proximately $300 per year. This scholarship 
makes no provision for living, or other personal 
expenses. 

The George Peabody School for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee authorizes this depart- 
ment to nominate two teachers for scholarships 
amounting to $50 each for the summer quar- 
ter, 1939. The teachers thus nominated must 
be in active service for the past scholastic year, 
and must register for the full summer quarter, 
and carry a normal load of work. In order to 
be approved, such nominations must reach 
George Peabody College not later than June 1, 
1939. 


* 


Values 

Walter March Ellis, well known Wisconsin 
educator and pastor, has recently performed a 
service for his family and friends which might 
well be emulated by other professional men 
when they reach the time of maturity of life 
wherein they have an opportunity and interval 
of introspection and reminiscence. 

Mr. Ellis has written an attractive little vol- 
ume entitled ‘Values’ wherein he reveals inti- 
mate glimpses of a life devoted to human 
values. His charming little volume reveals the 
scholar’s insight into the foibles of humanity, 











or PUBLIC INSTRUCT 





but carries an optimistic viewpoint that after 
all life has been good and well worth living. 

Flashes of life philosophy worthy of an 
Emerson adorn the pages of this delightful lit- 
tle volume. The chapters on “You and I’ and 
on “Fidelity” are especially intriguing and the 
casual reader can scarcely peruse these pages 
without getting a new vision of the grandeur 
of humanity in its entirety. 

After a distinguished educational and _pas- 
toral career in various Wisconsin communities, 
Mr. Ellis now resides at 799 G. Avenue, Na- 
tional City, California, still enjoying the de- 
lights of reflection, writing and travel. 


* 


Mrs. Ingram Resigns 

Supt. Callahan has accepted the resignation 
of Mrs. Marguerite Lison Ingram as director 
of the Crippled Children Division effective 
July 1, 1939. Mrs. Ingram has been head of 
the Division since August 1927. She is a gradu- 
ate of Northwestern University and attended 
Chicago University and Rush Medical School. 
Prior to coming to the Department she was in 
social service work in Milwaukee, 1918 to 1921, 
and four years of rehabilitation work in South 
Dakota. 


* 


Superintendent Callahan Honored 
at Green Bay 

State Superintendent John Callahan was 
guest of honor at a noon luncheon at the Beau- 
mont Hotel, Green Bay, Friday, March 31. The 
program was sponsored by the Parent Teacher 
Section of the Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association. The event was featured by an 
address of welcome by Robert Dessureau, Presi- 
dent, Green Bay Parent Teacher Council, com- 
munity singing, tribute to Mr. Callahan by 
John Lasher and music by Mr. and Mrs. Lee R. 
Smith. The sectional meeting followed at 
2:00 P. M. at which Mr. Callahan spoke on 
“Parents, Schools and Taxes.” At the luncheon, 
Mr. Callahan was presented with a plaque by 
John Lasher, state director of the National 
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Youth Administration. The plaque is a prod- 
uct of Wisconsin youth working under the 
N. Y. A. program. It was designed by a Mil- 
waukee boy and cast in the shops at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Mr. Callahan is chair- 
man of the state advisory committee of the 
N. Y. A. He was also presented with a mem- 
ory book, in which the guests at the luncheon 
had registered, and with a bouquet of flowers 
by Frances Meyrick, Girl Scout of Troup 11. 
Mr. Callahan appreciates the honors conferred 
upon him on the above occasion, and will keep 
the plaque among his most treasured posses- 
sions. Messrs. Waddell and Ihlenfeldt were 
present for the occasion, and the entire office 
force joins with them in appreciation of the 
honor conferred upon our chief. President Des- 
sureau’s comment in the memory book just 
about sums up the situation, “‘Posterity will reap 
the benefits of the infinite riches of your life.” 


* 


Maritime Day 

Since 1933, May 22 has been proclaimed by 
the president of the United States as Maritime 
Day in commemoration of the sailing of the 
first successful ocean steamship, the American 
steamer, “Savannah,” on May 22, 1819. 

The Propeller Club of the United States, 17 
Battery Place, New York, N. Y. has been or- 
ganized to disseminate educational information 
concerning the American Merchant Marine. 
This organization is operating art posters and 
essay contests, and students or principals who 
are interested may write the above mentioned 
group for further particulars. This year’s con- 
test will take the form of an essay on American 


shipping. 
* 


Office Conference 

The office conference of April 3 proved to be 
an especially profitable one. The guest speaker 
was Dr. J. H. Kolb, professor of rural sociol- 
ogy, University of Wisconsin who has recently 
been on leave of absence to make a study of 
the educational systems of New Zealand and 
Australia. His talk was highly interesting and 
informative with reference to the educational 
system of New Zealand, together with side 
lights on its geographical features, govern- 
mental system and educational procedures. Doc- 
tor Kolb brought along with him many pic- 
tures, maps, tracts, and books relating to that 
area and same were examined with great inter- 


est by the members of our department. The talk 
was followed by a question and discussion 
period. 


* 


Conference Program 

A preliminary conference with high school 
principals, superintendents, and college repre- 
sentatives was held at the North high school 
in Sheboygan on May 8 for the purpose of 
studying material on ‘Evaluative Criteria’ and 
“Educational Temperatures”. This material is a 
product of the North Central Association and 
is obtainable from the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The conference conductor was Dr. Edgar G. 
Johnston, field representative, Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. The fore- 
noon session was presided over by Chairman 
Frank V. Powell of this department, and the 
afternoon session by J. E. Worthington of 
Waukesha. The functions and techniques of 
visitation committees were discussed by H. E. 
Merritt of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The general theme of the meeting was 
“How Wisconsin High Schools May Benefit 
from the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards”. Other speakers were E. G. 
Wippermann, Columbus, and G. J. Balzer, 
Milwaukee. 


* 


School Board Convention Schedule for 
Balance of Year 


May Place County 
17 -...... Stevens Point .... Portage 
10° u2ccc Wess... Wee 
(> ee aS Juneau 
2G SSccuues Dodgeville __.... lowa 
June 
Gs | Marinette 
6: =. ._ Madison __._._.--- Dane (East) 
Pee SA ee Oconto 
7 _...... Black River Falls_ Jackson 
Ses. Durand __.------ Pepin 
a _ Green Bay _.---- Brown 
8 _ Darlington —- _ Lafayette 
9 _ Montello - . Marquette 
, ae _ Kewaunee - Kewaunee 
10 - _ Portage _.._.._.._.. Columbia 
13. Medford __------ Taylor 
ia... _ Reedsburg —----- Sauk 
4... _ Gays Mills — _ Crawford 
15 _ Superior ._ Douglas 
16 - _ Spooner Washburn 
MY ce . Madison . Dane (West) 
20 _.... Friendship _.. Adams 
BT accccus OMS Qos Se 
28 nncnnne CORO ccna Forest 
29 ....... Rbinelander ..... Oneida 
a0 no wccnss BOE noccecn.. Ee 
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EDUCATIONAL News OF TRE MORTn FROM THE OFF 





CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS carry on programs different from those which we nat 
: F : knew when we were in school. Although we recognize 

The 30th annual convention of the Wisconsin Con- » af 8 ag 

cae i ‘Miaaests aad ean” Gale ca i that there has been a tremendous shift in the nature tho 
&ress of Farents and eachers, held in MAaCIson of vocational opportunities and demands, we are in- eac 
April 18, 19, 20th, drew 908 registered delegates ). : . ‘ 

P clined either to frown upon vocational education or utr 
from every section of the state and accommodated over : : : ; | 
: : -. to conceive of it as the teaching of agriculture, voca- ma 
1100 at the open meetings held each evening. This : . : . 
ip Beate tional home economics, or commercial work to high- gre 
attendance was “‘capacity’’ attendance and taxed the tinh “stills 
facilitie Genk cthaie ieee Lie AS i school children. hay 

acilities when clinics, sectional, subject matter and “Th hotk t i tel , 
district conferences were so widely attended. ee ee ae ee ee 

our youth for the world of today but they can do 
; ; much more. It is our job to clarify the responsibilities 

Trends in developing the convention theme—Build- which we expect the schools to assume and then to 
mg for Well-Balanced Lives—may be seen in the give the schools adequate opportunity to experiment 
following excerpts from key speakers on the conven- with promising programs for attaining these objec- de 
tion program: tives. The task is not impossible but it requires the 

“At different times in the history of this organiza- co-operation of parents and teachers and the intelli- he 
tion we have put special emphasis on different phases gent systematic study of problems which are now Vv 
of our work—a few years ago the great need was to much more complex than those faced by teachers in fe 
rally to the support of the schools; for several years previous generations.” 
we've been stressing the values which should be pres- —Town Hall Meeting on Education tr 
ent in good home life; and now we are especially Dr. R. W. Tyler m 
urging that our associations study the need for real Head, Dept. of Education al 
democratic living in our homes and in our nation; University of Chicago 
that we appreciate the responsibilities involved as 7 
well as the privileges; that we realize the frui i. ; . : , 
rican ge €BES; that we r¢ alize the fruits of If the school is to continue to keep everyone in ti 
reedom,—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness se : i 

é : school until the age of 18 and most of them until u 
must be guarded or we may lose them... . : 

tee Biel oa ig .. they graduate, because that is what parents and the 

aham Lincoln said, ‘He who molds_ public bli 1 < f st 
puuiianint anes deenee i acy - public demand, and if the schools are to follow the s 
‘ goes deeper than he who enacts statutes : ie . : 
ined ay ; democratic practice of allowing pupils to select the 
or pronounces decisions; he makes statutes and deci- : er . 

. : . sy ape occupational direction they wish to follow even t 
sions possible or impossible of execution. : TEE : 

“Creat; ; Mer ne 8 ig a though they may be advised against it,—then it seems 

creating public opinion is one of the objectives ane ; ; 
‘il cue teshaleaion: We have how Sia ; to me it is up to the school to do the best it can with r 
ganization. We have been doing it for years tga ace ; 
as regards the welfare of | é i. 1... every individual, and it is unfair to expect the school n 
as : are of home and school. May we . . 

Tgreege ng vigiincoige oa ssseay to do the kind of job that can be done only under P 
add to it this year, in creating a more understanding rigid selection. The school becomes an elevator and 
citizenship—one which is courageous, informed, and To ae ; , : : p P 
aggressive in defense of our itical < spirituc tds ; : ‘ 
nl political and spiritual Perhaps this is a costly wasteful inefficient sys- f 

““Let all the ends thou aimest at be thy country’s, mn. like democracy. Perhaps, though, lig bet- 
thy God's. and truth’s,’” ter than dictation and regimentation. We still think § 

4 dd . . ; so. I do not mean to infer that I believe the large I 

vies Be . pee ‘Mrs. W. A. Hastings high school is by any means doing all that can be t 

ice Pres, National Congress done to provide opportunity for the development of 
a various types of ability. Neither do I think it has 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the marked shift scratched the surface in its attempts to render guid- 
that has taken place in the complexity of home and ance to students. We have far to go to dignify all 
community life. It is also unnecessary to point out — types of socially useful and necessary work. Although 
that the home, the church, and the community at large I think that so-called fundamentals are better taught 

are not in a position to render many of the educa- today than ever before, still we have much to learn. 

tional services which they have rendered in the past. “And so I would answer the question, ‘Is the large 
More and more we are turning to the schools to meet high school doing its job?’—with special reference to 
these greater educational demands. But this tendency economic efficiency by saying Yes as far as teaching 
to turn to the school has in general been almost blind. the so-called fundamentals is concerned when com- 
We have been dumping responsibilities upon the pared to the school of 1900. But I would say no in 
school without clarifying these tasks and without pro- terms of meeting the problems of all the children of 
viding unified community support for the educational all the people in establishing respect for all forms of 
activities which must result if these responsibilities socially necessary and useful work, in establishing 
are to be met. We frequently protest if the schools opportunity for the development of all forms of 
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THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERSS 


native ability which society needs, and in establishing 
a guidance program so that students will elect to do 
those things they are best fitted to do, to the end that 
each student may develop his native capacity to the 
utmost in order that he may render to society his 
maximum contribution and derive therefrom the 
greatest amount of personal satisfaction and 
happiness.” 
—Town Hall Meeting on Education 
Dr. P. H. Falk, Supt. of 
Madison Schools 


“The modern school that is right for today’s chil- 
dren is concerned WITH INDIVIDUALS. 

“Knowledge of the statistical average child will 
help in understanding individuals, but it is INDI- 
VIDUAL CHILDREN, not average children, who are 
important. 

“The traditional subject-centered school tends to 
treat children as receptacles into which subject matter 
may be poured and to regard children as generally 
alike except for size. 

“The child-centered school, on the other hand, re- 
gards the child as a distinct personality whose educa- 
tion is a matter of active acquirement and growth 
under wise and sympathetic guidance. 

“The right kind of a school for today’s children 
strives to develop wholesome integrating personalities. 

“The keynote to integration in a democracy is in- 
telligent co-operative group living. 

“The integrating individual is able to adjust and to 
re-adjust himself to new people, new concepts, and 
new situations. His is a social consciousness, but he 
preserves respect for the individual. 

“He controls emotions which are harmful to him- 
self or to the social good and accepts responsibility 
for his own behavior. 

“He makes increasing use of reason and intelli- 
gence in the solution of problems, and applies what 
he has learned in previous experiences to new situa- 
tions. He develops habits and techniques of critical 
thinking and evaluation. 

“He grows in ability and willingness to use sources 
of information. 

“He faces the future with confidence and ap- 
proaches new situations with interest and optimistic 
anticipation. 

“It is THIS KIND OF AN INTEGRATING IN- 
DIVIDUAL that the school of today must contribute 
to our democratic society.” 

—Town Hall Meeting on Education 
Elda Merton, Asst. Supt. of 
Schools, Waukesha 


“Since we are most deeply influenced by those 
whom we most deeply love, it is particularly in the 
home that character is formed. Character has been 





defined as ‘life dominated by principles.’ Every adult 
knows that the basis of good order in all things 
business, government, social intercourse—is obedience, 
that obedience so beautifully expressed in the Gospel 
narrative: ‘He went down and was subject to them. 
Obedience then is the first characteristic that home 
training will try to foster in the child. There are 
three ways of teaching anything, pedagogues tell us; 
by instruction, by discipline, and by example. A child 
should be taught to obey, not by harsh discipline, but 
with kindness and understanding. Correction should 
be immediate, consistent, unfaltering in the face of 
tears, just, free from anger and vengefulness, and 
adjusted to the nature of the misdeed. Most impor- 
tant of all, it should be the co-operative concern of 
both parents. The boy or girl who has been trained 
to obey will have, too, no trouble in assuming the 
proper attitude toward rightfully constituted author- 
ity. The formation of character through home influ- 
ence should be stressed through—honor, courtesy, and 
courage. 

“If parents will keep before them the realization 
that they are preparing boys and girls for adult life, 
they will agree with St. John Chrysostom that ‘There 
is no higher artistry than molding the character of 
youth’,”’ 

“The Home as a Factor in Character 
Education” 
Parochial Section 
Sister Albertus Magnus 
Edgewood, Madison 


“I have suggested only two aspects of parent 
growth—knowledge of good books and knowledge of 
your communities. There are many others. I am not 
suggesting that parents embark upon the intensive 
curriculum study that is the obligation of every 
teacher in our schools today, but that they keep in 
as close touch with modern methods of education as 
they do with the newest information on diet and 
physical growth or with the latest designs in cars. 
And teachers, I challenge with the task of providing 
the means which will make it easy and enjoyable for 
parents to do this.” 

Elementary Section—Child Growth 
Depends Upon Parent Growth 
Mrs. Ethel Mabie Falk, Madison 


* 


WHERE IN 1940? 


Sheboygan, Racine, Fond du Lac, and Mil- 
waukee extended invitations to the Wisconsin 
Congress to hold its 31st annual convention 
next spring in the respective cities. A com- 
mittee chosen from the State Board of Mana- 
gers will be charged with the responsibility 
of choosing the hostess city for the 1940 
convention. 
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. Feank O; Holt, ....=.. tig 


. Are all teachers in Wisconsin par- 


ticipants of the Teachers Retirement 
system? If not, name the groups 
excluded. 


. Is there an ex-president of the U. of W. 


still living? What is (his, her, their) 
present occupation (s) ? 


. The Wisconsin School of the Blind 


iiocated ato eoso seen cece It is 
under the direction of the: 

State Board of Control 

State Industrial Commission 

State Department of Public 

Instruction 

Dept. of Handicapped Children 
eee cana ae 
the U. of W. was a former president of the 
wndnsenceneccsne Qe Teachers college, 
superintendent of schools at Sparta, Mil- 
waukee, Janesville, Wisconsin Dells, Madi- 
son, and registrar, bursar, dean of graduate 
school at U. of W. before filling his present 
position. 


. What educational experiment of na- 


tional interest was conducted at the 
U. of W. about ten years ago? Who 
was head of it? Is it still a part of 
the state educational program? 

How many members are there in the 
W.E.A.? What per cent is this of all teach- 
ers and administrators engaged in public 
education ? 





10. 


i. 


13. 


. The Wisconsin Journal of Education 


was first published by ~------------ 
i TI csicincincenenabeee 
SI os dceentcaineiensiue 


. In 1935 the name of the present Wiscon- 


sin Education Association was ---------- 
It was changed by (1) Act of the legisla- 
ture, (2) referendum vote of all paid mem- 
bers as of January 1, 1935, (3) vote of 
Representative Assembly. 


. Three of the following have been 


speakers at state W.E.A. conventions 
during the past two years: (1) Ella 
Enslow (2) Lady Hay~Drummond- 
Hay, (3) Robert Allen (“Washington 
Merry-Go-Round”), (4) Walter Lipp- 
mann, (5) Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, 
(6) Edwin Tomlinson, (7) Boake 
Carter, (8) Channing Pollock, (9) 
Florence Hale. 

A recent sport designed especially for small 
high schools, and originated in Nebraska, 
al eee la de etiaeae i kan Ke eos ok Ga a 


A personage prominent in the world 
news during the past year is teaching 
“The Development of Democracy 
during the 19th and 20th Centuries” 
at the University of Chicago. It is: 
Thomas Mann, Dr. Einstein, Dr. 
Benes, Leon Trotsky. 


. What city of 200,000 within 500 miles of 


Wisconsin had to close its school doors for 
three weeks this autumn because of lack of 
funds? Why was the city “broke”? Need 
we in Wisconsin fear a similar situation? 
Why or why not? 

Who was the university president 
who recently proposed that a 10¢ ad- 
mission fee be charged for all col- 
lege athletic contests? 


(ANSWERS ON PAGE 466) 
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Where a World's Fair has risen from the seal Treasure Island will be the mecca for thousands 
who visit San Francisco this summer. With the NEA in convention there the early part of July the 
west coast becomes a special attraction for teachers. (North Western Ry. cut) 


THINGS TO DO AND SEE THIS SUMMER VACATION 


On the trail to Fern Lake in Rocky Mountain 

R National Park, Colorado. This park is especially 

Bryce Canyon, a gem of curious erosion is one attractive to hikers and riders. Trails lead to 

of Utah's colorful National Parks. (North Western many snow-fed lakes, teeming with fighting trout. 
Ry. cut) (Rock Island Ry. cut) 
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ON. Y. W.F,. 1939 


.- GOING fo see all of America en route 
. GOING to save a lot of money 
.- GOING by GREYHOUND! 


It’s here! I+’s now/ It’s the greatest, gayest world’s fair of history! 
Uncounted thousands of teachers will go by Greyhound this 
summer . . . because it costs far less—because it reveals the true 
beauty of America en route—because it is a smooth-riding, con- 
genial way to go. On the World’s Fair grounds, you will find old 
friends—a huge fleet of sightseeing Greyhound Exposition buses 
—veritable grandstands on wheels. Join this eager, light-hearted 
throng—go early to escape the midseason rush—go Greyhound! 








SEE TWO FAIRS 
FOR ONE FARE! 
A travel bargain: a6,000 
to 8,000-mile circle tour 
of all America, along 
your own choice of scenic 
routes—stopping at NEW 
YORK CITY and SAN 
FRANCISCO—for only 

















THIS BRINGS BRIGHT, PICTORIAL WORLD'S FAIR BOOKLET 
Just mail this coupon to the GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 
509 6th Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn., for picture booklet all about 
the New York World’s Fair 0, or the San Franci:co Golden Gate 
Exposition 0. (Please check which one.) 





Name 
Address. 
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Yosemite Falls, one of the world’s highest, 
in Yosemite National Park, in the Califor- 
nia high Sierras. (Sante Fe. R.R. cut) 







te 


Age-old, five-storied Taos Pueblo, the largest 
of all Southwest pueblos, near Old Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. (Sante Fe R.R. cut) 


AT TAREL StS TERS BB 


Three typical scenes of the spectacular Canadia 
mountain parks. Top: the Bow River, near Banff Springs 
Hotel. Center: riding party starting on an all-day trp 
from one of the many modern lodges in the Canadiai 
Rockies. The Three Sisters are typical Canadia 


mountains, seen near Canmore, Alta. (Canadian Pacifid 
Ry. cuts) 


Greyhounds service the picturesque coastal re- 
gion of the Northwest, including the famous Ore- 
gon Coast Highways. Right: Zion National Park, 
in Utah, is a canyon of colorful and towering 
monoliths. The lodges and wonderful food will 
delight you. (North Western Ry. cut) 


Cloud-veiled Mt. Ranier in Washington is one of the wonder spots of the scenic west. The above impres- 
sive view is taken from the iamous Yakima Highway near Sunrise Lodge, a popular motor detour taken 
by train passengers between Yakima and Seattle. (Northern Pacific Ry. cut) 
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Two typical views of rugged Glacier National Park, which is enjoying increased tourist trade as 

America becomes aware of its matchless beauty. At left: Lake McDonald, rimmed with pines in an 

Alpine setting. Right: Trick Falls, one of many tumbling waterways in the park. (Great Northern 
Ry. cuts) 


Riding is a feature of a vacation in the Canadian parks. 
Above is a group near Banff. (Canadian Pacific cut) 


Going-to-the-Sun Mountain and St. Greyhound buses among California's 
Mary Lake, Glacier National Park. giant redwoods, the oldest, tallest 
(Great Northern Ry. cut) living things in the world! 
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. «+ save dollars, 
eliminate details 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Every necessary item of expense included in costs... 
railroad transportation—AIR-CON tata 
sleeping cars, meals, hotels and sightseeing .. . truly 
carefree VACATIONS. 


From CHICAGO and return to CHICAGO stow As: 
() GLACIER NATIONAL PARK |. tne 4107" 


“Switzerland of America,’ 7 days . . . 


() CALIFORNIA—WORLD’S FAIR 


Greatest vacation bargain of the year 
—Glacier National Park, Puget Sound 
cruise, Victoria, Canada; Seattle, Port- 
land, Columbia River Drive, San Fran- 
cisco, Golden Gate Exposition, Los 
Angeles, Hollywood, Grand Canyon. 
(Yosemite Park optional). 15days. . , 


ALASKA CRUISE . . . Glacier Park 


optional going. Return through Jasper 
National Park in Northern Canadian 
Rockies. 16 days 


() CANADIAN ROCKIES—PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. . . Banff, Lake Louise, 


Vancouver, Victoria, Canada, Puget 
Sound cruise. Seattle. Glacier Park. 
BGs 6 4 So eo ee eee 


O pa PARK AND YELLOW- 


.. The largest and most spec- 
tacular national parks in one complete 
tour—glaciers and geysers. 12 days... 


C) GLACIER PARK AND CANADIAN 
ROCKIES . .. Includes de luxe moun- 


tain tour of Glacier Park, Montana, 
Waterton Lakes Park, Alberta, with six 
days in Canadian Rockies, stopping at 
Many-Glacier Hotel, Prince of Wales 
Hotel, Banff Springs Hotel and Chateau 
Lake Louise. 13 days 


ia 5 2 TOUR DE LUXE . . « (Glacier 
Park, Canadian Rockies, Pacific North- 
west, San Francisco’s Exposition, Grand 
Canyon.) Plus Waterton Lakes Park, 
Vancouver and Victoria, Canada; Seat- 
te. Portland, Los Angeles. 21 wonderful 

ys 


OD DUDE RANCHES ...- Let us help you 


find just what you want in the way of 
accommodations and rates. ... We also 
offer all-expense tours which include real 
Montana ranches, 15-day tour as low as 
$126.35. 10-day tour (7 days on ranch) 





174" 
229 


O 


‘167° 
“176 


ZF 


308" 


ee eeee 


For a wonderful western escorted tour check above 
list and ask for descriptive folders. Or let us plan a 
low net cost independent trip for you. Write 


TRAVEL OFFICE 
B. C. Culbertson, General Agent, Great Northern Ry. 
502 MAJESTIC BLDG. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Department “W"’ 
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Have More Fun at the Fair—Go 
and Return on “North Western” 


CHALLENGERS 


You'll be able to treat yourself to a good 
many little extra luxuries at the San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair with the money you 
save by riding these popular economy 
trains. Low round trip fares. Delicious 
meals for only 90¢ a day. Real comfort in 
modern air-conditioned coaches and 
tourist sleeping cars. Go one way— 
return another (direct to San Francisco, 
via Los Angeles or via Portland). En route 
see the great scenic wonderlands of the 
West. For fast and luxurious travel to the 
Fair, go on the Streamliners. 


Plan to be in San Francisco— July 2-6 
for the N E A Convention 


o-------- Mail This Coupon 


R. Thomson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. r 
Dept. 47, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Please send me Free information about travel to the 
SAN FRANCISCO FAIR. 

(1 Circle Tour, both San Francisco and New York Fairs 
) All-Expense Tours 


Also Teavel to... . 2.2... 


Name -.- 
Address 


eeweeeoeeeooeoennJ 


If Student, state grade 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 
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The famous “Red Square” with Lenin’s tomb as 
the dominating feature is one of the highlights 
of a tour through the Soviet. (Intourist cut) 


saab XS ee 


Two highlights of a Milwaukee Road trip: 

Montana Canyon, with the train pulled by an 

electric locomotive! Scene along the Gallatin 
River, on the way to Yellowstone. 


| 
: 
i 


How about a beach spin on a dry-land sail- 

ing runabout? All you need is a pretty girl, 

a “sail auto” as shown and a bit of wind. 

Others prefer just the girl, and leave the 

wind and vehicle to friends! We refuse to be 
quoted as to our hobbies] 


Right: Typical view of the famous Skyline 
Drive, skirting along the mountain tops, with 
the Shenandoah valley spread like a topo- 
graphical map hundreds of feet below. (Cuts 
from Virginia Conservation Commission) 








LUE skies... vast desert plains. . awe-inspiring 
Carlsbad Caverns . . . exotic Old Mexico. . 

shimmering beach sands . . . modern cities... giant 
primeval forests... unbelievable Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition and N. E. A. Convention, July 
2-6, at San Francisco ... snow-capped mountain 
peaks... majestic waterfalls .. . well-appointed 
trains with competent staffs to assure your complete 
comfort—Here are the ingredients for a perfect 
Western vacation that brings more thrills for your va- 
cationdollars. You may go one way—return another. 


De luxe GOLDEN STATE LIMITED—luxury-economy 
CALIFORNIAN—leave Chicago daily. To make your 
trip long remembered and completely satisfying... 


Go ROCK ISLAND ¢o ice 
MORE of the WEST 








All-Expense Tours are the Economical, 
Carefree Way. Ask about them. Address 


GEO. C. JOHNSON, T. F. & P. A. 
Rock Island Lines 
803 Majestic Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Phone Marquette 6990 








Ann Emery Hall provides a delightful 
social program. Turn to page 507. 

















HAPPINESS TOURS 
TO BOTH FAIRS 








NEW YORK CALIFORNIA 
HISTORIC EAST | MEXICO, BANFF, 
NIAGARA FALLS LAKE LOUISE 
Air conditioned] Air conditioned 
fq trains. Every night in| train. 14 joy filled 
fe a comfortable bed.| days; sightseeing. 
a Rm. and bath, de luxe | First class hotels, All 


™ days, DOLD | pense......91 


Write for details, No “Obligation 


MOONS. a 








COME BACK TO, 


. antchas and restful one, Re-live Vir- 
ginia’s romantic past, rambling along 
her beautiful scenic trails . . . pausing 
“for a spell’’ at a rustic mountain re- 
_ treat or gay seaside resort. Excellent 
railway service . .. modern highways 


and splendid hotels for any budget! 
Come once . . . and evermore you’ 


LJ 
Free 80-Page Vacation Booklet 
“‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginia” 
(Limtted supply. One booklet per teacher) 


Virginia Conservation Commission 
Room 856 
914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 


Virginta Educational Motion Pictures 
avatlable. Write for special pamphlet. 
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Left: West Court, Wom- 
en’s Residence Halls, U. 
of Colorado, which has 
mountain hiking to offer 
as well as professional 
courses of study. Right: 
Home Ec. Bldg., Stout In- 
stitute, housing the audi- 
torium, library, cafeteria, 
and offices, in addition 
to home ec. rooms. 


Left: Interior of the 
Marquette Law School 
Library, where real con- 
centrated study can be 
indulged in without in- 
terference of city noise. 
Right: Trojan Statue in 
Foreground with Edward 
L. Doheny Jr. Memorial 
Library, U. of Southemn 
Califomia campus, Los 
Angeles. 


Left: Men’s dorms., U. of 
Colorado, with foothills 
of the Rockies in the 
background. Right: Rec- 
reation room in Ann 
Emery Hall, women’s 
residential hall, Madi- 
son. Two favorite resi- 
dential halls are adver- 
tised in this issue. See 
pages 475 and 477, 





THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session—June 26 to August 4, 1939 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Six-Week Courses and Three-Week 

Short Units 


The Stout Institute summer session of- 
fers undergraduate curricula leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Home 
Economics Education or Industrial Educa- 
tion, and graduate curricula leading to 
the degree of Master of Science in these 
fields.. In addition to work in these fields, 
an excellent range of courses is offered in 
science, social science, English educa- 
tion, vocational education and physical 
education. 

Short units are offered by national lead- 
ers in Adult Education, Problems in Cur- 
riculum Construction in Industrial Educa- 
tion, Community Analysis, The Community 
in Education, Safety Education, Family 
Life Studies, Character Education, Coun- 
seling on Secondary Level, Adolescent 
Problems in Education and Contemporary 
Education. 

Menomonie, located in Northwestern 
Wisconsin, is within short driving dis- 
tance of the famous Wisconsin summer 
resort country. Residence facilities include 
expanded and remodeled dormitory accom- 
modations, college camp colony and nu- 
merous lake cottages. Excellent oppor- 
tunities are offered for combining profes- 
sional study and recreational activities. 


Write for the Summer Session Bulletin 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wis. 

















Marquette University 


SUMMER SESSION 
Registration June 23-24 
Classes begin Monday June 26 


Courses are offered in the following 
departments: 

Botany, business administration, chem- 
istry, economics, education, English, 
history, journalism, Latin, mathematics, 
modern languages, philosophy, physics, 
religion, political science, sociology, and 
speech. 


Address: The Registrar, 615 N. Eleventh 
St., Milwaukee, for the bulletin. 


Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 
are conducive to study. Modified by cool- 
ing breezes from the lake, Milwaukee 
proves an ideal spot in which to take 
your summer courses. 


Marquette 
University 
MILWAUKEE 


























THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Offers its 41st 


SUMMER SESSION 


General Session June 26 to August 4. 
Special Graduate Courses June 26 to August 25 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


One hundred forty courses for teachers and administrators. 


Send for a bulletin and for a classification of courses in education and in allied fields 
that are designed especially for teachers, supervisors, subject specialists, and 


LABORATORY SCHOOL 


Embraces all elementary school work from nursery school through the sixth grade. A 
newly established learning and behavior clinic and the diagnosis and correction of 
reading defects will interest teachers and administrators. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL ; 


Enriched graduate course offerings provide opportunity for classroom teachers, super- 
visors and administrators to begin and carry on graduate work toward the 
completion of the master’s or doctorate degree. 


administrators. 


Write for literature, stating your field of interest, to: 
Dean S. H. Goodnight, 201 South Hall, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
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QUIZ ANSWERS— 


13, 


(From Questions on page 454) 


. No. Those excluded: teachers less than 


25 years old; teachers in the University 
included in the Carnegie fund; teachers 
in the University below the grade of in- 
structor; teachers in the schools included 
in the Milwaukee Public School Teachers 
Annuity and Retirement Fund, teachers 
residing outside of the U. S. and teaching 
temporarily in Wisconsin. 


. Dr. Edward A. Birge, now engaged in 


research in the biology dept., working es- 
pecially upon microscopic life in fresh 
water lakes. Dr. Glenn Frank, now editor 
of Rural Progress and prominent in pol- 
icy-making circles of the national Repub- 
lican party. 


. Janesville. Now under the State Dept. of 


Public Instruction. Shifted from the Board 
of Control to the State Dept. of Public 
Instruction last legislative session; when 
the reorganized departments were re- 
scrambled in this current session the 
School for the Blind was retained in the 
Dept. of Public Instruction. 


. Frank Holt, now Dean of the Extension 


Division at the U. of W., was never presi- 
dent of a Wisconsin State Teacher col- 
lege, but was superintendent of schools at 
Janesville before becoming U. of W. reg- 
istrar, which latter position he resigned to 
accept his present post. 


. The experimental college, whose students 


were commonly referred to as “guinea 
pigs”. Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn was head 
of the school, which expired after a short 
life, and has not enjoyed a reincarnation. 


. 21,350 as of March 29th (if you read the 


editorials you should have seen this in 
the April number). This represents well 
over 90% of the public school teachers in 
Wisconsin. 


. The Wisconsin Journal of Education was 


first published by the State Dept. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, with direct appropriation 
by the legislature. In 1920 the Parker 
Publishing Co. published the Journal. It 
was later sold to the W.E.A., now the 
publishers. 


. In 1935 the name of the W.E.A. was the 


Wisconsin Teachers Association. It was 
changed by act of the legislature, as the 
original charter was granted by direct 
legislative action. 


. Lady Hay—Drummond-Hay, Edwin Tom- 
10. 
11, 
12. 


linson, be aor so | Pollock. 

Six-man football, by Stephen Epler, coach 
at Chester, Neb. 

Dr. Benes, former president of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Dayton, Ohio. The city was “broke” be- 
cause of a tax-limitation measure which 
restricted the city to a ten-mill levy. Yes, 
we in Wisconsin have reason to fear simi- 
lar financial chaos if a pending bill before 
the legislature is enacted into law. The 
proposed bill would limit any tax levy to 
15 mills, with a special low rate of 5 mills 
on the first $3000 of homestead property. 
Robert Hutchins, Pres. of U. of Chicago. 
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DOUDNA ANNOUNCES WEA COMMITTEE MEMBERS 





Visual Ed. Conference 
Offers Varied Program 


Teachers interested in visual edu- 
cation and the importance of its 
use in classroom teaching are urged 
to attend the National Conference 
on Visual Education, to be held at 
the Francis W. Parker school, Chi- 
cago, June 19-22. 

preliminary announce- 
ment from the DeVry Foundation, 
sponsors of the conference, informs 
us that one of the “headliners” 
will be E. W. Cooley, director of 
cinematography at Wauwatosa, who 
will show his colored movies of 
Indians of North America. Mrs. 
Charles Joe Moore, Austin, Texas, 
will tell of the outstanding work 
of her department in Texas schools, 
B. A. Aughinbaugh, producer of 
the famous Ohio Travelogues, and 
Director of the State Department 
of Visual Education at Columbus, 
Ohio, will show some movies and 
explain techniques, and many other 
leading figures in the visual educa- 
tion field will show pictures and 
discuss teaching problems. . 

In addition to the speakers who 
will stress visual education as it 
relates to school instruction, there 
will be showings of industrial films, 
with representatives from various 
companies explaining their work. 
Also, governmental departments 
will be represented, with such fa- 
mous films as The Plow That Broke 
the Plains, and The River being 
shown by A. A. Mercey, who is 
responsible for some of the out- 
standing photography being done 
under governmental sponsorship. 

The conference is open to all 
who wish to attend. No admis- 
sion or membership fees will be 
charged. For further information as 
to details of the conference, and 
also free membership card which 
will give you preferential admis- 
sion to the conference, write the 
National Conference on Visual 
Education, 1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago. 





Resolutions: 
G. E. Watson, Marinette—Chr. 
Katharine W. Dresden, Milw. 
LeRoy S. Ihlenfeldt, Madison 
O. L. Loop, Superior 
Margaret McMahon, Green Bay 
William E. Moore, Wausau 
Franklin Zeran, Manitowoc 
John Coleman, La Crosse 


Credentials: 
H. C. Zimmerman, Milw.—Chr. 
H. Thoburn Ralph, Wauwatosa 
Alice Brady, Green Bay 
Grace Webb, Black River Falls 
George Bassford, Ashland 


Necrology: 
Arthur Dietz, Wautoma—cChr. 
Roy Tibbets, Hersey 
Flita Luedtke, Sheboygan Falls 


COUNCIL ON ED. 
Fred G. Bishop, Two Rivers—Chr. 
J. H. Ames, River Falls 
H. J. Antholz, Spooner 
Mauree Applegate, Janesville 
R. E. Balliette, Platteville 
E. H. Boettcher, Wausau 
John Callahan, Madison 
George Hambrecht, Madison 
H..H. Helble, Appleton 
Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee 
T. J. Jenson, Delavan 
W. C. Knoelk, Milwaukee 
Evangeline Malchow, La Crosse 
C. E. Merriman, Madison 
Ida M. Ooley, Balsam Lake 
A. R. Page, Madison 
T. S. Rees, Racine 
Howard Teasdale, Monroe 


LOCALS 
E. C. Hirsch, Wausau—Chairman 
Charlotte Kohn, Madison 
Elsie Kopplin, Appleton 
Autie C. Sanford, Ladysmith 
Roy Herbison, Springbrook 
B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien 
W. T. Darling, Wauwatosa 
Robert Lohrie, Chippewa Falls 
Alice Byrne, La Crosse 
C. A. Hatfield, Park Falls 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Fred Witter, Burlington—Chairman 
Mary McAdams, Tomah 
Mary Potter, Racine 
J. C. Rutherford, Phillips 
P. A. Tpler, Antigo 








Parents Work-Shop at 
U. W. Summer School 


Administrators planning to at- 
tend the 1939 U. of W. summer 
session will be interested to know 
that a special Parents Work Shop 
will be held in the Laboratory 
School, from July 5-28, through the 
cooperation of the State Dept. of 
Mental Hygiene, the Dept. of Edu- 
cation and the Extension Div. of 
the U. of W., and the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Wives of school administrators are 
especially urged to attend, as it 
offers an opportunity to spend 
around two hours a day studying 
the principles of child training and 
of happy family living. 

The quality of this work shop 
can be judged by the fact that the 
staff in charge will consist of Dr. 
Katharine W. Taylor, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Prevention and Education, 
State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, 
and Mrs. W. A. Hastings, health 
chairman of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of P. T. A. 

Lectures and discussions on per- 
sonality development, mental hy- 
giene, home cooperation, etc. will 
feature the course, the enrollment 
fee for which is $3.00 for the three 
weeks or $2.00 for those with a 
child enrolled in the Laboratory 
School. Enrollment will be limited 
to 30. For further information write 
Dr. Taylor at 218 Tenney Bldg., 
Madison. Enrollments close on 
June 1. 





Lancaster Pays Honor 
To Veteran Teacher 


Miss Mary T. Warren has given 
39 years of splendid educational 
service to the citizens of Lancaster, 
years in which she was offered 
more lucrative positions but which 
she declined because of her desire 
to serve.the community she regards 
as home. It was most fitting that 
on March 27 the community staged 
a surprise party for this educational 

(Continued on page 470) 








Ann Emery Hall, the ideal residence for women attending summer school at Madison, is 
offering room and board at very reasonable rates. See details, page 475. 
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Using Colored Crayons? 
Watch Out! Medics Say 


Of late years certain manufac- 
turers of colored crayons have given 
a great deal of publicity to their 
products as eye-savers in blackboard 
work, but a recent study of the in- 
dustrial hygiene unit of the state 
board of health flashes the “Watch 
Out” warning to all school admin- 
istrators either using such products 
or considering the use of colored 
crayons for school work. 


The danger lies in the possibility 
of lead poisoning. Twenty-seven 
samples of colored crayon, repre- 
senting six different manufacturers, 
were indiscriminately selected for 
analyses. Lead in the coloring pig- 
ment was present only in various 
shades of yellow, green, and or- 
ange crayons. Other colored cray- 
ons, including white, were lead 
free. 

The studies also included the 
concentrations of lead dust in class- 
room air generated by the use of 
the various leaded crayons. Numer- 
ous air samples were taken under a 
variety of classroom conditions to 
determine the effect of such influ- 
encing factors as_ ventilation, 
amount of crayon usage for differ- 
ent classes and schools, lead con- 
centrations at the blackboard and 
other parts of the rooms, and the 
use of colored crayons containing 
different amounts of lead. Results 
of these studies revealed concentra- 
tions of lead particles to range up 
to 5.9 milligrams in aggregate 
weight per ten cubic meters of air. 

Industrial studies conducted by the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice have resulted in the conclusion 
that 1.5 milligrams of lead per ten 
cubic meters of air is the maximum 
allowable concentration for pro- 
longed adult exposure. While most 
of the air samples analyzed were 
at, or below, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service recommenda- 
tions, nevertheless, under certain 
conditions of crayon usage and 
classroom ventilation, this limit 
was exceeded. 

The potential danger of exposure 
to lead is increased by the fact that 


World Problems Theme for N.E.A. Program 





HEAR YE, FRISCO 
CONVENTIONERS! 


It looks like another mi- 
gratory wave of Badgers is 
heading westward the lat- 
ter part of June for the 
N.E.A. convention. Dele- 
gates are being chosen by 
the state association and 
Locals. Many others are 
planning a trip to the Coast 
to drop in on the meeting, 
see the Fair, and tour the 
intriguing areas which 
make up the romantic 
West. 

The W.E.A. headquarters 

will be at the Palace Hotel 
and we invite all delegates 
and visitors to use its fa- 
cilities. Registration there 
soon after arrival will en- 
able friends and inquirers 
to locate you. 
The Wisconsin Break- 
fast will be held at head- 
quarters hotel Monday 
morning, July 3, at seven- 
thirty o’clock. All Wiscon- 
sinites are invited to this 
informal event. Bring your 
friends, too, but please 
make reservation for it at 
state headquarters no later 
than Sunday. 
On Monday noon all 
state and local delegates 
will meet at headquarters 
for the transaction of 
business. 


What’ll I Wear? 


A native advises us that 
the temperature may vary 
from day to day but that 
all nights are chilly. Ward- 
robes should have a fairly 
wide range of distribution 


and include _ top-coat, 
sweater, plus any other 
“warmies” to protect 


against the raw winds of 





children are more susceptible to 


San Francisco Bay. 


International relations, particu- 
larly America’s relationships with 
countries of Central and South 
America, will figure strongly in the 
programs of the N.E.A. convention 
in San Francisco, July 2-6. Presi- 
dent Shaw, whose interest in the 
international scene is reflected in 
the world-wide nature of the con- 
vention program, will have out- 
standing leaders discuss the cultural 
relations, educational relations, and 
trade relations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

A skeleton outline of the conven- 
tion program indicates that sessions 
are being planned around such 
themes as “The World Situation’, 
“Foreign and Domestic Foes of 
Freedom”, and “The Wonders of 
Science’. 

The domestic scene will not be 
neglected, though emphasis is 
thrown upon international prob- 
lems. A program on the problems 
of present day youth and their 
preparation for the society which 
America envisions for tomorrow is 
being arranged. With the host state 
as California it is natural that one 
program will be devoted to visual 
education and the part that the 
movie industry plays in the educa- 
tion of youth. Will Hays, czar of 
the movies, will be guest speaker 
on that program. 

Special attention will be given 
to the results of recent research in 
the nature and testing of human 
intelligence, with this feature of the 
program carried out under the di- 
rection of George D. Stoddard, 
head of the Child Welfare Research 
Station, U. of Iowa. Other special 
topics will include major issues in 
teacher education, the educational 
problems of the WPA, financing 
of education, co-ops and credit 
unions, tenure, and retirement. 

Appropriately, the closing session 
will be California Night, and on 
the following day the delegates will 
be special guests at the Golden 








lead absorption than adults. In 
view of the results obtained from 
these studies, it seems advisable to 
discontinue the use of colored cray- 
ons containing lead until such time 


C. H. Merriman Heads 


Northeast WEA for ’40 


C. H. Merriman, history and eco- 


as the manufacturers substitute a 
harmless pigment. It is important 
that manufacturers not only elimi- 
nate the use of lead pigments from 
colored crayons, but also insure 
that the substitute coloring material 


nomics instructor at Fond du Lac 
Senior High school, was named 
head of the Northeastern W.E.A. 
for the coming year, at the conclu- 
sion of the convention held in 
Green Bay, March 31. 





is harmless to exposed individuals. 


Gate Exposition, where they will 
witness an elaborate pageant en- 
titled “Winning of the Golden 
West”. 





Denman of Green Bay as president. 
Other newly elected officers are: 
Harold Helms, supt. of schools at 
New London, vice president; H. M. 
Bleyer, director of the Oshkosh 
Vocational school, treasurer; and 
Miss Leona Benedict, Waupun 





Mr. Merriman succeeds G. E. 


commercial teacher, secretary. 
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Particu- , i ‘ 
Ps with w } 
| South : ° . 
yinthe | 
vention 
. Presi- 
in the 
cted in The United Three Forms 
1e con- States Flag of Pennants 
e€ out- | 
ultural 1 2 
1s, and | 
fest 
bee 1. This flag was made the National Emblem by the 
—_— Acts of June 14, 1777, and April 4, 1818. The Presi- 
a ce dent’s Flag contains ..................00.. stars and uses the 
ne i design taken from the ..............cccccccsco0. 
Such seal. (See Plate I at the front of WessTeR’s New 
oe , INTERNATIONAL DicTIoNARY, Second Edition.) 
nl ) 2. The top pennant is called a whip. In the U. S. 
ts of a Navy, when two or more ships are in company and 
| ae : no flag officer is present, the ship of the senior officer 
>t be flies, in addition to the whip, a o............ccccccccececeeee 
is pennant. (See page 1810.) 
tob- | Two Forms A Banner 3. A burgee is a distinguishing pennant used by 
lems of Burgee achts and merchant vessels. On yachts, it usually 
heir ars the insignia of the ........................ On merchant 
hich 3 4 vessels, it often bears................cccc0 (See page 358.) 
v is 4. Feudal lords and knights used such a banner as 
tate this for a rallying point in battle. It was carried in 
one ocessions and bore the king’s or lord’s ......0..00.000000.4 
ual Feder, we refer to our flag as a banner in the anthem 
i S| a ee iia | Leet ex Sra (See page 215.) 
Ca- ROYAL 5. In Great Britain, the royal standard bears the 
of STANDARD STREAMER GMM ONES oo. scsaxccisiss quartered with on CY ee 
cer PO OOS Meaesereer = . Ina y of infantry or ona 
COLORS aan ship, the flag or ensign is referred to as the colors. 
GUIDON The flag of cavalry is not called color but....... 
en ENSIGN 
in (See under entries: royal standard, color, ensign.) 
an ; 6. A long triangular flag or streamer used as the 
he ensign of a bachelor knight in the Middle Ages was 
" COREG iy ssisnciaccunacds 7 ee was 
j originally used by mounted troops to mark the line 
i 6 on which a formation was to be made. (See under 
: entries: pennon, streamer, guidon.) 
. IN THE STUDY OF FLAGS, send Baa pupils 
I to WEBSTER’s NEw INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition, for interesting and valuable reference 
; material. 
Sample for yourself the many uses to which this 
fr book can be put in your own classroom. Send 
or new booklet, ‘“‘Dictionary Games and Exer- 
cises’’; it is yours for the asking. 
SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., : 
43 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
- Piease send me, for class use, a copy of 
“Dictionary Gamés and Exercises,” free. 
Name 
Address 
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Philo Buck 


U. W. Alum. Institute Features Announced 





Helen White 








Methods Suggested to 
Widen Voc. Guidance 


J. A. Van Natta, president of 
the Wisconsin Vocational Guidance 
association, recently suggested a 
means of improving the effective- 
ness of guidance in Wisconsin 
schools, and we are pleased to pass 
on his suggestions. He writes, in 
part: 

“It is difficult for members from 
all parts of the state to meet when 
such administrators and guidance 
directors are required to attend so 
many other meetings, so it is 
deemed advisable to seek sections 
in the district meetings of the Wis- 
consin Education Association. At 
Green Bay, on March 31, the 
Northeastern Teachers Association 
had such a sectional meeting. The 
meeting was carried through with 
a panel of six persons. There were 
two from industrial personnel de- 
partments, one from an employ- 
ment agency, one vocational school 
faculty member, one public school 
administrator, and a member of the 
University of Wisconsin Guidance 
Department. Letters were written 
to industrial plants and schools, 
and the reactions compiled. A 
meeting of classroom high school 
teachers was held and_ possible 
questions anticipated as a nucleus 
for discussion. Each member of the 
panel was given a list of questions 
and those he was to answer 
checked for his consideration. 

“In many of these programs we 
are handicapped by discussions be- 
coming general, and directors lap 





and overlap the topics of discus- 
sion. There is no disagreement as 
to this overlapping; however, such 
muddling has a tendency to nullify 
the straight thinking necessary to 
properly use and apply our knowl- 
edge of guidance. The Green Bay 
section divided the topics into four 
issues, taking each issue separately 
and using all possible means to dis- 
cuss them as individual questions 
so that the listeners might carry 
this plan of attacking guidance 
problems back to their schools. The 
topics used were: Mental Ability 
(Native ability apart from achieve- 
ment); Aptitudes (How they en- 
hance qualities) ; Personality (How 
estimated, valued, and trained) ; 
Does Industry meet maladjustment 
in the plant? How? 

“We hope the various districts 
will plan a similar panel so that 
all parts of the state may be ex- 
posed to the work being done in 
Vocational and Educational Guid- 
ance.” 





Miss Warren Honored— 
(Continued from page 467) 
leader to mark the signing of her 

40th teaching contract. 

A fine program was prepared for 
the occasion, and at the conclusion 
Miss Warren was presented with 
a necklace as a token of esteem by 
the faculty at Lancaster, and also a 
wrist watch, given her by her man 
friends in the community. This pitt 
was presented by M. M. Ziegler, 
president of the board of educa- 
tion, who was one of Miss War- 
ren’s first pupils. 


The Wisconsin Alumni Associa- 
tion will sponsor its fourth annual 
Alumni Institute on the University 
campus on June 16. All meetings 
will be held in the Memorial Union 
building and will be open to the 
public as well as alumni of the 
University. The Association extends 
a particularly cordial invitation to 
the teachers of the state to attend 
the entire program. 

Tentative plans calls for four dis- 
cussion groups, a luncheon program 
and a dinner meeting. The initial 
meeting will be held in the Old 
Madison room of the Union at 
9:30 A. M. and will present Miss 
Helen White, professor of English 
at the University, in a discussion of 
“What's New in Literature”. This 
will be followed by a meeting at 
10:30 at which Prof. Robert Rey- 
nolds of the University’s history de- 
partment will talk on “An Ameri- 
can Looks at the Fascist State’. 

Luncheon will be held in Tripp 
Commons and will offer those pres- 
ent an “Information Please” type of 
program. President C. A. Dykstra 
will act as the master of cere- 
monies, quizzing a “board of ex- 
perts” made up of faculty members 
and alumni. 

The afternoon meetings will 
start at 2:00 o’clock when Prof. 
Philo M. Buck will discuss ‘The 
New India” as revealed in his re- 
cent visit there. This will be fol- 
lowed at 3:00 o'clock by a discus- 
sion led by Dean Frank O. Holt 
and Registrar Curtis Merriman on 
“How Much Education Does 
Democracy Need ?” 

A dinner meeting will be held 
in either Tripp Commons or the 
Great Hall of the Union. It is 
hoped that Louis Lochner, an alum- 
nus of the University and manager 
of the German headquarters of the 
Associated Press, will be able to 
return to discuss the current Euro- 
pean problem. 

There is no fee charged for the 
entire Institute, nor are advance 
registrations necessary except for 
the luncheon and dinner meetings. 





Community testimonials such as 
this are the rich rewards of teach- 
ing which cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents, a reward which 
is experienced in the teaching pro- 
fession more than in other voca- 
tional walks of life. 

The JOURNAL congratulates Lan- 
caster upon the treasure that it has 
in Miss Warren, and our congratu- 
lations also extend to Miss Warren 
herself for her conspicuous service 
to the community in which she 
lives. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COMING EVENTS 


June 19-22—Nat. Conference on Visual Edu- 
cation, Chicago (Francis W. Parker 
School) 

July 2-6—N.E.A. at San Francisco. 

July 17-21—Institute for Supts. and Princi- 
pals, U. of W., Madison. 








The National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, in cooperation with Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, is offering a summer course for teachers 
and supervisors of sight-saving classes and others in- 
terested in sight conservation. The work will include 
observation in a demonstration class and clinical 
work in eye hospitals. A highly competent staff has 
been chosen for the session scheduled from June 26- 
August 4. A twelve-dollar fee includes textbooks. 
The class will be limited to thirty students and is 
said to be the first of its kind in the state. 

Further information may be had by writing Dr. 
Samuel A. Kirk, Director of the Division of Educa- 
tion for Exceptional Children at Milwaukee State 
Teachers College. 


The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
is having its annual summer meeting jointly with 
the N.E.A. in San Francisco on July 3, 4 and 5. 
Stimulating and authoritative speakers and discussion 
leaders are being provided. Among them are such 
well-known personalities as E. R. Hedrick, Paul 
Hanna, the Rev. W. G. Gianera, H. M. Bacon, Earl 
Murray, Miss Emma Hesse and Mrs. Alta Harris. 


Harrison U. Wood, Principal of Racine’s Franklin 
Junior H. S., has taken a very able and effective part 
in the activities of the Racine Association of Com- 
merce during the last few months. He is chairman 
of the newly formed Civic Development Committee 
which has in its membership stventy different or- 
ganizations representing Civic, Fraternal, Business, 
Labor, Patriotic and other groups. This committee 
has turned its efforts towards making Racine people 
conscious of the many advantages possessed by them 
in their city. 


The N. A. J. D. (National Association of Jour- 
nalism Directors) is planning a Summer Institute, 
to be held at the University of Michigan from June 27 
through July 1. Prospective speakers and lecturers 
are: Dr. George Gallup, Dr. Clyde R. Miller, Pro- 
fessor Edward Dale, and Edward Nell. Round table 
discussions have been arranged to cover the following 
subjects: press associations, news photography, con- 
tests, teaching of critical reading, propaganda, staff 
selection, organization, and training, curriculum, ad- 
vertising, trends in the school magazine, circulation, 
the yearbook, and reducing loads of the journalism 
teacher and publications adviser. Lodging will be 
available at one dollar a night. Further information 
may be obtained from Stanley K. Norton, Wisconsin 
ey of the N. A. J. D., Wauwatosa Senior High 
chool. 





You'll enjoy many fine friendships if you 
stay at Ann Emery Hall during your sum- 
mer session at the “U.” See page 475. 
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Ann Emery Hall offers friendly and cour- 
teous service at the desk. Turn to page 475. 











Last month we were forced to “‘jerk’’ some news 
items the very last minute, when the JOURNAL was 
on the press, and unfortunately some of the elimi- 
nated material concerned the 14 festivals sponsored 
by the Wisconsin School Music association last month 
and this. Secretary H. C. Wegner, Waupun, asks us 
“how come” we left out this item and in the same 
issue devoted nearly half a page to the Madison 
festival. Sorry, we sometimes make mistakes in the 
rush of last-minute changes, and we assure all con- 
nected with the state music association that our 
intentions are honorable! 

Festivals have been held or are being held at Ash- 
land, Rice Lake, River Falls, Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
Mauston, Milton, Mineral Point, Milwaukee, Clinton- 
ville, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, Wausau, and Waupun. 

Mr. Wegner informs us that the program of the 
Wisconsin School Music association involved the 
active participation of 353 schools this year. 


Here’s a good suggestion for English teachers of 
the grades. The sixth graders at the Royce school, 
Beloit, have a paper all of their own, which they 
write—editorials and all. Clarence E. Nelson, principal 
of the school, sent us copies. We are sure that re- 
porting of this kind is good training in the concise 
use of language. Those interested in promoting simi- 
lar class work should write Mr. Nelson for sample 
copies of the Royce Recorder. 


HAVE YOU EXTRA MONEY OR DO YOU 
WANT SOME? In either case you should be inter- 
ested in the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. It’s a 
fast-growing youngster, already with enough financial 
vitality in its system to be an earning power for those 
who feed it dollars, and a friend in need for those 
teachers in need of summer loans. Write our office, 
at 404 Insurance Bldg., Madison, for further details. 


Miss Winifred Eastwood, home ec. teacher in the 
Ellsworth High school this year, resigned the latter 
part of March to accept a position as home agent with 
the U. of W. Extension division. She will work as 
homemaker and with 4-H clubs in Waukesha county. 


E. R. McPhee, member of the Eau Claire S. T. C. 
faculty, recently gave some second semester sopho- 
mores in the college some good advice concerning 
teacher placement opportunities. He pointed out that 
the greatest number of students are training for sec- 
ondary teaching, while the placement record on this 
level is much lower than in the elementary field. His 
conclusions were based upon recently publicized place- 
ment records of Wisconsin’s teacher colleges. 


Who said that lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place? Whoever it was surely never heard of 
Shorewood High school which seems to be a magnet 
for potential safe crackers. The latter part of March 
the school enjoyed (?) its third yegg raid, but this 
time the destruction of property was the extent of 
damage. The safe combination was knocked off, but 
the burglars gave up, thus missing $500 in the safe. 
Gym lockers were ransacked, but no money found. 
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Visible, Permanent Grade Records 
Information at a Glance 








Modernize your school records, with this new 
Visible system. 

Many schools in Wisconsin have already adopt- 
ed this for both grade and High School Records. 
Standard forms carried in stock. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


12-14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 






























A Werld Student 
Tour For $] 40 / 


Your social science work can be made 
more vital with the use of a globe— 
and here is an 8” globe of quality with- 
in the financial reach of every school. 
Ideal for individual instruction. Include 
a supply in your next year's order. 






, SE 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 








Each summer many former residents re- 
turn to Ann Emery Hall and bring their 
friends. Turn to page 475. 











Again Wisconsin educators score! This time the 
honors go to two Wisconsin professors in education, 
A. S. Barr and C. E. Ragsdale, and to Rachel Salis- 
bury, faculty member of Platteville $. T. C., who are 
listed as the authors of books included in the starred 
list of the 60 best educational books for 1938, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the National Education 
Association. 

This is the second appearance for Dr. Ragsdale on 
the favored list, the baptismal appearance of Miss 
Salisbury, and the sixth for Dr. Barr. Barr, with Bur- 
ton and Brueckner, is the author of ‘Supervision: 
Principals and Practices in the Improvement of In- 
struction”, and Ragsdale collaborated with Frederick 
and Rachel Salisbury in the writing of ‘Directed 
Learning”. 


The annual dinner of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the N.E.A. will be held at the Hotel 
Palace, San Francisco, Thursday evening, July 6. Tick- 
ets are $2.50 each. Since reservations are limited to 
1,000, teachers are asked to make reservations early 
with Wilbur Raiser, 419 Munich St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Citizens of East Troy had reason to celebrate on 
April 4, when the cornerstone of their new high 
school building was laid with appropriate ceremonies. 
Principal Chester H. Byrnes presided. Miss Florence 
Zinn, member of the faculty, spoke briefly upon the 
contents of the cornerstone box, which included among 
other things a can of condensed milk! 


The Central W.E.A. held their convention the lat- 
ter part of Sept. this year, a bit earlier than other 
years, and Secretary I. C. Painter informs us that the 
meeting next fall will be held on Oct. 6, more closely 
to the time of the other fall divisonal meetings. 


H. P. Briese, athletic director at Wabeno high 
school, recently resigned to continue his graduate 
work. 


Quite a number of teacher groups are organizing 
their own local credit unions. One of the most active 
is the Appleton Teachers Credit Union, with the fol- 
lowing as officers: Walter T. Fox, president; Ken- 
neth Edge, vice president; Mrs. Mabel R. Meyer, sec- 
retary; and Ruth Parkinson, treasurer. Directors are 
the officers named above plus Frank Taylor, Raymond 
Monteith, and John Goodrich. Mrs. Blanche Maser, 
Ray Challoner, and Mrs. Agnes Tracy are members 
of the credit committee. 


A program of unusual interest was presented at 
the Barton Graded School on March 16th, with the 
formal opening of the new school. County Supt. M. T. 
Buckley was principal speaker of the evening. Mrs. 
Addie M. Vass, senior member of the board, wrote a 
very charming poem for the occasion. 

Faculty members at the Barton school are Principal 
A. P. Staral, Helen Koenings, and Ruth O'Meara. 





Ann Emery Hall, corner of Langdon and 
Frances, is open for University of Wiscon- 
sin Summer Session. Turn to page 475. 
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Ann Emery Hall is one block from Lake 
Mendota where you may swim, canoe, or 
sail. Turn to page 475. 











The Wisconsin School Publications Advisers’ asso- 
ciation is compiling a list of all journalism teachers 
and advisers in the state, and expects soon to conduct 
a membership campaign. Al! advisers are urged to 
join. Dues will be the nominal sum of $.25 annually, 
payable to Miss Borghild F. Anderson, Appleton 
Senior High school. 


Orin E. Enerson, supervising teacher in Columbia 
Co. was recently elected president of the Columbia 
County Schoolmasters club, succeeding Carl Warren, 
Portage. M. R. Goodell, principal of the Columbia 
county normal school, was named vice president, to 
succeed D. W. Hulbert, Fall River, while M. E 
Gribble, Wisconsin Dells, was re-elected secretary— 
treasurer. 


The old rock school building which served Darling- 
ton since 1868 was razed last month, to make way 
for a new $168,000 school building. For the re- 
mainder of the year the grades are meeting in 
churches. 


The elementary supervisors have held two interest- 
ing meetings during the past month, one at Appleton 
on April 21 and the other at Wauwatosa on May 5. 
The main purpose of the meetings was to draw up a 
tentative daily program for the intermediate grades 
in keeping with present-day needs. Some of the prob- 
lems discussed: whether elementary science should be 
taught each day, and if so, how long; best methods of 
teaching spelling; how to correlate spelling and hand- 
writing; improved methods of teaching literature; 
whether all intermediate grade children should have 
actual instruction in reading every day; and how 
much attention should be given to the social studies. 

The supervisors hope to sum up the conclusions of 
these various conferences in suggested changes and 
recommendations to be presented at the Schoolmens 
conference in Madison next fall.. 


The Henry Clay Beacon, published by the students 
of the Henry Clay school, Whitefish Bay, was re- 
cently awarded first place ranking by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press association. This is the fourth con- 
secutive year that the Beacon has won top ranking. 

Further honor went to the paper and its personnel 
when the Columbia Scholastic Press association cited 
Miss Lucy Elberfeld, Beacon adviser, ‘for outstanding 
service to scholastic journalism’’ at the recent meeting 
of the association in New York. Miss Elberfeld is 
fifth grade teacher at the school and is mainly respon- 
sible for the origin and continued publication of the 
Beacon, one of the first printed elementary school 
papers in Milwaukee county. 

Wisconsin’s leadership in the field of journalism 
was further attested by the fact that the Columbia 
Scholastic Press association also gave a special award 
to Miss Helen M.: Patterson, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Wisconsin. Only 14 
awards were given for the entire United States, and 
two of them were given to’ Wisconsin people. 





Ann Emery Hall’s recreation roof pro- 
vides a secluded spot for sun bathing. Turn 
to page 475. 
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SCHOOL TEACHING in inland China 
remains a strange phenomenon when compared 
to the American system. Chinese pupils are 
whacked with a bamboo rod if they cease shout- 
ing the text being memorized. . . . Intimate de- 
scriptions of the strange life and customs of the 
Far East, illustrated with 174 photographs, 
make Wincs Over Asia as fascinating as a 
newsreel. But no wonder, considering its 
authorship—Lowell Thomas and Rex Barton. 
“_ 
RAIN, 300,000 tons of it may be carried in a 
single thunder cloud. 
a 

SYNONYMS for “interpret” given in THE 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 
—“‘unfolding,” ‘“‘decipher.” . . . Fittingly our 
new science series for junior high schools is 
named INTERPRETING ScrENcE. In _ three 
books, this new series deciphers the mysteries 
of general science so that it becomes a factor of 
practical importance in everyday life. 


ee en ae 


ONE TENTH OF ONE PER CENT 
of all United States post offices handle a major- 
ity of all pieces of mail. 

“_ 
“4ALL TIMES are modern in the time of 
them.” This opening sentence in the final unit 
of AMERICA—OuR Country, entitled ‘“The 
Present Age,” is one of the many interpretative 
connective thoughts found throughout the 
BURNHAM AND JACK histories. In carefully 
balanced units, each covering an important 
period, these attractive texts make American 
history a live subject for young citizens. 

tt al 
ONE TWELFTH of the 25,000,000,000,000 
red blood cells in an adult’s body die natural 
deaths every day. v 


The JOHN C. WI] NS rae) ,'| COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~—~— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA JT DALLAS T LOS ANGELES 
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Sachiatwe 
DEVRY FEATURES 
Cao! 


THEATER-OUALITY 


JEUTION 


termittent Sprocket principle, but only DeVry— 
builder of fine professional machines—brings this 
principle to the 16mm. field. Send for facts about 
this NEW improvement which changes all stand- 
ards of 16mm. values . . . also 24 other DeVry- 
engineered features assuring more brilliant pic- 
tures with less flicker; clear, life-like sound; easy 
threading; automatic synchronization ; constant- 
speed operation; less wear on films; and other 
advancements you will instantly appreciate. Mail 
coupon today for new illustrated literature giving 
full descriptions, NEW LOW PRICES, and de- 
tails of the exclusive DeVry ‘Self-Liquidating 
Plan’’—of special interest to schools which may 
not have ready funds available. 


CORPORATION 
SEND 
COUPON 


1913 







SEND 
COUPON 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DeVRY CORPORATION 

1131 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

Send illustrated literature, NEW LOW PRICES, and 
“DeVry Self-Liquidating Plan.” 

Name 
eee Sov ics dyes cele ovis hae ae a PE 
Lo Spe Ae ae pre Sea ae OSs Bic bas ree Bo 
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eer professional theater projector uses the In- 





717 W. WELLS ST. 


iO Check here and enclose 25¢ if you desire new 64-page | 


3 book, ‘‘Free Films for Schools.’ ight: 





Ann Emery Hall, in the heart of Madi- 
son’s “Latin quarter”, is ideal for summer- 
school residence. See page 475. 











Miss Ursula Cannon, president of the Fond du Lac 
Council of Education, was chairman of the junior Red 
Cross program held in the schools of that city the 
early part of last month. 


Miss Edna Gram, secretary of Alpha Sigma Sorority 
of Whitewater S. T. C. has requested us to remind all 
alumni that the Spring Formal of the sorority will be 
held on the evening of May 19. Time is short, so 
write Miss Gram at 5104 W. Greenfield Ave., Mil- 
waukee for details. 

Officers of the sorority, elected last fall, are: Cleo 
Goff Bartels, Whitewater, president; Lucille McKend, 
Ft. Atkinson, vice president; Edna Gram, West Allis, 
secretary; and Lois Gill, Whitewater, treasurer. 

If you are an alum of Whitewater and wish to 
affiliate with Alpha Sigma, contact any of the officers 
listed above. 


Harvard C. Smith, printing instructor at Kenosha 
High school, was recently elected president of the 
Kenosha Education association, succeeding J. C. 
Chapel. Other newly elected officers are Irene C. Lil- 
ley, vice president; Eugenie Snowhook, secretary; and 
Eldyn E. Leschinsky, treasurer. Howland H. Paddock 
was re-elected to the board of directors. 








WHERE ARE YOU LIVING 
NEXT YEAR? 


If you are changing your residential 
address for next school year will you 
kindly drop us a penny postal to that 
effect? Unless we have your new ad- 
dress we will be unable to get your 
Journal to you, as second class mail is 
not forwarded, but destroyed. PLEASE 
WRITE US, as we are interested in 
giving you the best service possible. 





























After retiring last month from active educational 
work, as Supervisor of School Librarians in the Dept. 
of Public Instruction, M. H. Jackson has been ap- 
pointed Educational Director for Wisconsin by the 
Britannica Corp., with special duties in the develop- 
ment of encyclopedia material, particularly in the 
elementary field. His work will be on Britannica 
Junior, and he invites his many friends in Wisconsin 
schools to send him criticisms, favorable or unfavor- 
able, to guide him in his work in making Britannica 
Junior of greater service to the schools of this state, 
as revisions proceed. 


Just in case you have failed to receive a copy, we 
will remind you that the State Department of Public 
Instruction has just published a very helpful bulletin 
under the title of “Helps in Teaching Conservation in 
Wisconsin Schools”. The material is divided into 
two parts: Bibliography on Conservation for Element- 
ary and Secondary Schools; and Teaching Helps for 
Elementary Grades. 








The food at Ann Emery is outstanding 
in quality and good taste. Meals are planned 








by a trained dietitian. See page 475. 
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A Residence of Distinction 
for women attending the 


University of Wisconsin 


* 
RATES FOR 


SUMMER SESSIO 


$60 - $65 - $70 - $75 


Room and Board for 6 Weeks 
$5 deposit required 
Rooms also available for 9 weeks 


Delicious food 
Cool, delightful rooms 
Interesting social program 


265 Langdon - 





Ann Emery Hall 


Running water and phone in each room 
Recreation room 
Innerspring mattresses 


Madison, Wis. | 5 aah 
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Recreation Roof 








Ann Emery is ideally 
situated in the center of 
University life, just two 
blocks from the campus, 
one block from Lake 
Mendota, with private 
pier for your use. 


You are within easy 
walking distance from 
Capitol square, the shops, 
theatres, etc. Ann Emery 
Hall welcomes you. 
































Nine classes of the University of Wisconsin will 
return to their Alma Mater on the weekend of June 17 
to take part in the annual class reunions. In addi- 
tion to those classes regularly scheduled for reunions, 
all other alumni are cordially invited to come back 
to take part in the festivities. 

The Class of 1889 will head the list of reuners as 
they return to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
their graduation. The Class of 1914 will be the Silver 
Anniversary class this year. Other groups which have 
signified their intention of holding a reunion include 
1894, 1899, 1904, 1909, 1919, 1920, and 1934. 

The special plans of the various reuning groups 
have not as yet been announced, but a preliminary 
survey of tentative plans reveals that most of the 
groups will gather on Friday to attend the Fourth 
Annual Alumni Institute, have general registration 
on Saturday morning, hold a luncheon or a picnic on 
Saturday afternoon and attend the annual Alumni 
Reunion Dinner as class groups on Saturday night. 

Further details will be published in the June edi- 
tion of The Badger Quarterly which is mailed to all 
University of Wisconsin alumni. 


Supt. Joseph H. Walsh, Lancaster, reports that his 
entire staff has been re-elected for next year, though 
four have resigned to do other work. Those leaving 
are Mrs. Paul Knoke, Misses Helen Kotts and Evelyn 
Goddard, and John Hassberg. The latter two are go- 
ing to continue their graduate work in music. 


It was Open House at the Marion public school 
April 18th, with classes early in the evening, fol- 
lowed by a physical education demonstration under 
the direction of Lloyd Meiners and Miss Joann Steb- 
bins, and band numbers played under the direction 
of Mr. Enz. 
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The dedication of a new school is always a great 
event for a community. Hartford is no exception, and 
the extent of the community's pride in its newly 
remodeled high school is expressed in an impressive 
high school dedication supplement to the Hartford 
Times—Press. The dedication was held on April 14, 
with John Callahan and Edgar Doudna as guest 
speakers. The souvenir edition of the supplement is 
one of the nicest examples of its kind we've seen 
this year. 


The fourteenth annual League College of the Na- 
tional League of Teachers’ Associations will be held 
at Stanford University, July 10-21. “Democracy and 
Educational Progress” is the theme of the conference. 


The General Education board of New York re- 
cently allotted $14,600 to finance art education in 
Milwaukee, following a plan suggested by A. G. 
Pelikan. A trained art educator will be employed to 
give lectures and demonstrations in the high schools 
of the city. Attempts will be made to correlate art 
with other subjects. 


Dr. John Guy Fowlkes was elected to the Madison 
school board last month. 


Miss Emma Pynn, first grade teacher at the Edison 
school and an instructor in Appleton public schools 
for 45 years, has announced her intention of retiring 
this June. 


W. T. Morris, math teacher at Longfellow Jr. H. S., 
Wauwatosa, for the past five years, resigned recently 
to accept a position as auditor for the Industrial 
Commission. 
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Ira C. Davis, associate professor in the teaching of 
science at University of Wisconsin High school, is 
chairman of the Department of Science Instruction of 
the N.E.A. this year. He and other members of his 
committee are now actively engaged in organizing a 
national committee for science teaching, designed to 
more closely correlate the teaching of science with 
present day needs. 


We usually associate pupil safety patrols with city 
schools, but the Knobs school in Iowa county has 
such a patrol, with members accompanying some of 
the pupils to and from school. 





Ann Emery Hall’s spacious lounge has a 
Steinway grand piano for its summer musi- 
cales. Turn to page 475. 


Teachers (Men) 


SUMMER INCOME 


Spend your summer school 
vacation profitably. 











Splendid opportunity to do pleasant, 
dignified educational work in Wisconsin 
for a well-known, high grade publishing 
company. 


Write at once to Box N, Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, Insurance 
Building, Madison, Wisconsin 
48-6 











making $200. to 
- MEN: $400. monthly on 
* new Golden Hour 


Character Program. Write concerning open- 
ing for vacation or full-time connection. 


BUTLER BOOK COMPANY 
320 E. 10th Kansas City, Missouri 











Platteville S. T. C. has a strong debate team this 
year. In the regional contest recently held at Madison, 
Northwestern University won first place, and Platte- 
ville S. T. C. tied for second with the University of 
Oklahoma, Michigan State, and Kalamazoo College. 
The Pioneer team won five out of six debates in the 
senior contest, losing only to University of South 
Dakota. “We're pretty proud of Willard Gehrke, 
John Holden, Robert Block, and Bill Stauffacher,” 
writes their reporting scribe. 

A new course for teachers of agriculture and indus- 
trial arts in the small high school is recommended 
by the state department and is being offered next 
year at the Platteville S. T. C. It is a four year course, 
including, in addition to the usual work of these 
courses, instruction in Safety Education, Personal 
Health, Conservation, electrical wiring, rope work, 
leather work, etc. 


Among the Wisconsin teachers attending the World 
Federation meeting in Rio de Janeiro next August is 
Miss Louise W. Mears, instructor in geography at 
Milwaukee S. T. C., who will present a paper at the 
Geography section as a representative of the National 
Council of Geography teachers. 


Again we would remind you that if you have 
money to invest, and want it to earn a better rate of 
return than in a savings account, you invest it in the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. The teacher loans 
we make are backed by contracts, so our losses are 
negligible. Overhead costs are low, and as a result of 
these factors the rate of return upon money invested 
is higher than investments of similar safety. Write us 
for details. 


Co. Supt. Lillian M. Ellis reports that on March 25 
more than 200 teachers of Iowa county met at Dodge- 
ville for an all-day conference. Main program speak- 
ers were Maybelle G. Bush and A. R. Page. Section 
meetings in the afternoon were in charge of classroom 
teachers. 

An all-county teachers association was organized, 
with the following as officers: M. A. Fischer, Dodge- 
ville, president; Stansmore Anderson, Arena, vice 
president; and Mary Benson, Mineral Point, secretary- 
treasurer. 





We work with as good 
schools as can be found in 
the United States. We 
fill all types of positions 
from nursery school to 
university. 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO age, an increase of 
Member N.A.T.A. 


We place many teachers in the suburbs of Chicago and Milwaukee 


The experienced teach- 
ers we placed in 1938 
received, on the aver- 


more than $225.00. 








ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Cor. Agencies: 585-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. | 





Established 1885. General Placement Bureau. Public 
School, Teachers’ College, University. Special demand 
for Elementary, High School, Art, Music, Commercial 
and Home Economics teachers for Suburban and City 
Schools. Folder on request. NATA. 








TEACHERS We find there are better opportunities for qualified teachers than there have 
AGENCY _ ever been before. Executives are searching carefully for teachers who not 
CHICAGO only have the educational training and experience, but who also have ex- 

cellent qualifications in personality. We try to serve carefully the imterests 


Our Service Is of both executives and teachers. Early registration is an aeeeeee. Member 
Nationwide N.A.T.A. Address: 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Summer Institute Highlights 


Just as we were going to press. we received proof 
copy of the U. of W. Institute for Supts. and Prin- 
cipals, July 17-21, and though lack of space pre- 
vents us from doing the program justice by way of 
publicity we wish to comment upon the practical na- 
ture of the conference. Topics are built around cur- 
rent problems, with outstanding speakers discussing 
such topics as ‘Evaluating Present Programs of Edu- 
cation”, “Lay Attitudes Toward Education’, ““Chang- 
ing Concepts of Supervision’, ‘The State’s Part in 
Realizing the Purposes of Public Education”, etc. 

Programs have been built around topics in which 
Wisconsin administrators have evidenced interest, and 
are being presented in the form of panels or seminary 
discussions. 

We suggest that if you are interested in the details 
of the program you write Prof. John Guy Fowlkes. 
He and the other members of the education depart- 
ment have prepared what promises to be an out- 
standing week of group discussion. 


English Radio Programs to Continue 


Charles Wedemeyer, head of the English depart- 
ment at Pulaski H. S., Milwaukee, and chairman of 
the English Radio Committee of the W.E.A., informs 
us that ENGLISH RADIO PROGRAMS, for junior 
and senior high school English classes, will again be 
offered over WHA next year. The programs will be 
on the air each Tuesday from 1:30 to 2:00 P. M. 

Plans are being made to use scripts submitted in 
the Script Writing Contest conducted this year. The 
1940 programs will present a variety of oral English 
material—books, drama, poetry—that will be enter- 
taining as well as educational. 


The North Wisconsin Schoolmasters club met at 
Bayfield April 24, with president Carl T. Larson pre- 
siding. After dinner the group split up in sections to 
discuss various educational problems. 





Ann Emery Hall offers every convenience 
to be expected in a modern dormitory. Turn 
to page 475. 











Summer means needed rest and relaxation—and 
payless paydays, as well! Many worthy teachers are 
in need of a financial boost over the payless summer 
months. If you need a short loan we suggest that 
you borrow from the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union, a W.E.A. service to members. Our rates are 
low and our dealings strictly confidential. 


One of the first administrative shifts called to our 
attention through the press is that of Morley Van 
Sant, principal of the Livingston high school for the 
past five years, who goes to Fall River in a similar 
capacity. 








COME BACK TO— 


Langdon Hall 


Living at Langdon Hall insures 
a summer school of fun as 
well as work. Light, airy, at- 
tractive rooms—a block from 
the lake, campus, or shops— 
the best of food served in a 
green and ivory dining room 
—sun bathing on the roof 
deck —a well-rounded social 
program, where lasting friend- 
ships are made. Living at 
Langdon is fun! 


* 


$60 and $70 
Single Rooms 


$60 and $65 
Double Rooms 


* 
Langdon Hall 


Langdon at Lake 
Madison 














A Wisconsin Agency with a Well-Earned Reputation of Reliability and Service 


” PARKER 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY 


Owner and Manager 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 











18th Year 
Good Positions 
Goed Teachers 
Good Service 











IT’S MOVING TIME. Let us “move” you to—A Better Location—A Better Salary— 
A Better Position. Write for our “Forecast” and Self-appraisal Test. 80 page TEACHERS’ 


APPLICATION HANDBOOK free with enrollment. 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


813 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Western Office: 1003 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





Member 
National Assn. 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 

















MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Member N.A.T.A. 


HUF 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


SHORTAGE of GOOD TEACHERS—ALASKA and the 
WEST. Good teachers needed to meet strong demand all depart- 
ments, particularly music. Certification booklet free to members. Reg- 





ister with Huff’s—24 years steady growth in placement service. 
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Ann Emery Hall offers delicious food, 
well balanced, and attractively served. Turn 
to page 475. 











Oshkosh S. T. C. sponsored a highly successful 
Rural Youth Conference, April 28-29. It was the sev- 
enth conference of this kind conducted by the col- 
lege. The first day’s program featured tours of Osh- 
kosh industries and city buildings, and a dinner at 
which August Derleth spoke on “The Literature of 
Rural Life’. Saturday's program featured a_ panel 
forum on ‘What's Ahead in Town-—Country Rela- 
tions ?”’, an illustrated lecture by John Stuart Curry, a 
summary panel on ‘A Study of Rural Society’, a folk 
hour of crafts, music and dancing, and a banquet at 
which Dean Christensen of the U. of W. Ag. school 
was speaker of the evening. 


* 


NECROLOGY 
* W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 


*Edward E. Gunn Jr., 54, one of Wisconsin's 
leaders in vocational guidance and adult education, 
died of a heart attack on April 12 at his home in 
Madison. Mr. Gunn had served for 23 years as as- 
sistant director for vocational education and super- 
visor for trade and industrial education. Prior to his 
entrance into the field of vocational education Mr. 
Gunn taught in Green Bay and served as high school 
principal in that city. 


*Albert Peterson, 24, for the past two years teacher 
of the Jones Valley school, Iowa county, died in a 
Madison hospital the early part of April following 
an attack of influenza. 


*Miss Aimee C. Hollister, member of the Beloit 
high school for 30 years, suffered a heart attack in 
her home economics class on April 12 and died 15 
minutes later without regaining consciousness. 


*Miss Charlotte Lyons, teacher at Milwaukee Girls’ 
Trade and Technical High School, and active in the 
work of the Milwaukee Junior—Senior High School 
Teachers association, died of cerebral hemorrhage 
April 14, after a full day of school work. 


Miss Marie T. Chamberlain, a former Waupaca 
school teacher, with 28 years of teaching service in 
that city, died April 4. 


PENDING LEGISLATION— 
(Continued from page 436) 
LEGISLATING CURRICULA 


New courses are provided in several bills. 
With over two dozen prescriptions now in the 
law, teachers, parents, and boards may look 
with disfavor upon further padding of the 
course of study. Many of these suggestions 
arise out of sincere convictions, yet, were the 
studies to be formulated by pressure groups the 
schools would eventually be confronted with a 
hodge-podge of bits of everything. 

Several years ago a white terror swept across 
the nation in the form of oaths to ferret out 
something or other. The futility of it stopped 
the movement automatically. Nevertheless, a 
compulsory flag display and flag salute bill with 
fines and punitive features is in the legislature. 
When will some folks learn that patriotism or 
citizenship cannot be regulated by arithmetical 
formulae nor developed by fines? 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH US 

While this is our last chance, before suspend- 
ing publication for the summer months, to ac- 
quaint you with educational legislation through 
the JOURNAL, we hope you will keep in touch 
with the progress of the many important bills 
effecting schools and teachers through our 
weekly Legislative Bulletins. If you are not re- 
ceiving them regularly and wish to keep in 
touch with legislative events request that your 
name be added to our mailing list. 





Ping pong tables available in the recrea- 





tion room at Ann Emery. See page 475. 
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RIEF COMMENTS ON WORTHWHILE 













BOOK GOSSIP 


It’s just a little book and costs but a few cents— 
eight cents, in fact—but there’s a lot of information 
in the pamphlet Our Taxes and What They Buy. As 
one of the publications of the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee it is published through the Silver Burdett Co. 

The schools are so vitally tied up with the state 
and national tax programs that if education is to hold 
its own in future years the citizens of 1950, now 
going to school, should be fully informed as to 
sources of taxation, and where money derived from 
taxes goes. Our Taxes and What They Buy has been 
in circulation during the past month or so, and the 
demand among schools has been particularly heavy, 
the publishers report. It is ideally suited for high 
school classes in economics and citizenship, though 
every school administrator in the state of Wisconsin 
should have a copy and study it. It is reasonably safe 
to say that this little pamphlet, for the first time, 
gives a positive statement, fairly put, concerning 
taxes. 


The Iroquois Publishing Co. of Syracuse, N. Y. 
has sent us review copies of their new series of 
arithmetics, entitled the Iroquois New Standard Arith- 
metics by DeGroat and Young. The books are being 
published either as a three-book series with the first 
book ($.96) for grades 3 and 4; the second ($.96) 
for grades 5 and 6; and the third ($1.00—not yet 
ee god for grades 7 and 8, or as a series of one 

ok per grade, from grade three through eight. As 
the grade series the books are $.76 each, with books 
for grades seven and eight still in preparation. 

The authors have been especially careful to avoid 
confusion of thought. The language is simple and yet 
concise, a fact which is worthy of note when one 
recalls that a major cause for failure in arithmetic 
is due to language difficulty. 

It is interesting to note in passing that drill on the 
390 basic number combinations given in the books 
is presented according to their relative difficulty in 
the ratio of 4—3—2-1, as established by research find- 
ings at our state university. According to this com- 
mon sense and effective plan, the 25 hardest com- 
binations in each process are drilled four times as 
often as the 25 easiest combinations, while combina- 
tions of intermediate difficulty are drilled propor- 
tionately as often. 

In keeping with modern practice the processes in 
arithmetic are presented in their natural order, with 
no step omitted. Adequate testing is provided for. 
All in all a fine contribution to the field of 
mathematics. 


Some workbooks recently received: Directed Studies 
in World History (Ginn & Co., $.48) to accompany 
Pahlow’s Revised edition of Man’s Great Adventure; 
Steps to Good English (combined text and workbook, 





Get a coat of tan in privacy on Ann 
Emery’s recreation roof. See page 475. 











Co Know 


by Shattuck and Cauley, Iroquois Pub. Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.) This book is designed for high school use, 
containing a complete summary of rules of grammar, 
capitalization, and punctuation. Exercises and Drills 
in Rapid Calculation (Powers and Loken, Ginn & 
Co., $.60) ; Living Together in My Community (Hill 
and Anderson, Ginn & Co., $.72) This is a revision 
of My Community workbook published by the same 
authors. Activities in General Science (Unzicker and 
Gruenberg, World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. $.68) 
is of special interest as Mr. Unzicker is a Wisconsin 
man (Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Fond du Lac) and well 
known to many of our readers. The workbook is a 
guide to scientific thinking as well as to the tradi- 
tional laboratory work in high school. The 270 
problems are distinctly student problems. 


President Jesse H. Ames of the River Falls State 
Teachers college and his brother, Merlin M. Ames, 
teacher of history in the J. Sterling Morton schools 
of Cicero, Illinois, are the co-authors of a new series 
of history texts for the elementary and grammar 
grades. The books are being published by the Wedb- 
ster Publishing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The first book to come off the press is the second 
in the series of three books and is entitled Home- 
lands. The unique title is suggestive of the content 
which is an interesting and entertaining narrative of 
the European background of American history. Its 
chief emphasis is the contributions made to our civili- 
zation by the various Old World population groups 
whose descendants now make up our nation. This is 
skillfully and uniquely done through a number of 
stories in which Homeland settings and cultures are 
described and subsequently transplanted in America 
by the immigrants who are our own and our neigh- 
bors’ immediate ancestors. It thus successfully bridges 
the gap between the Old World and the New and 
reveals to the young reader the inevitable continuity 
of historical events. 

Price of Homelands is $1.24 list; price of second 
book of the series, off the press the last week in 
April, Our Land and Our People is $1.80 list. 


R. H. Licking, principal of the Kewaunee High 
school, is joint author, with Miss Florence Hoffmann, 
of a system of accounting under the title Simplified 
Extra Curricular Accounting (The L. and H. Press, 
Kewaunee, Box 63, $12.00), which is far more than 
a mere record keeping book. Published with com- 
plete forms within one cover, this convenient account- 
ing system should serve a great need in many schools 
where an ever increasing flood of extra curricular 
accounts for athletics, clubs, music, and publications 
so often lead to headaches and mixups. This new 
plan centralizes control of*all funds in one bank 
account, but retains the individual identity of the 
funds in each account; furthermore, it places upon 
each organization treasurer the responsibility for keep- 
ing his own record accurate and up-to-date. Clerical 
work has been reduced to a minimum; a monthly 
audit is easily arrived at and a comprehensive but 
easily kept inventory record is provided. 
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Sweeping The YU. S. A.! 
GREGG TYPING 


Second Edition 
by 


SeRelle, Smith, Foster, and Blanchard 


GREGG TYPING develops basic 
skill on straight copy before re- 
quiring the student to type 
business papers. 

GREGG TYPING is lesson planned, 
arranged in daily teaching units 
from cover to cover. 

GREGG TYPING represents 
widely recognized leadership in 
typing text materials in the 
schools of the United States. 

GREGG TYPING brings increased 
typing skill, a higher average of 
results for the class, and relief 
to the busy teacher. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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SAFE AND HEALTHY 
LIVING 


Andress @ Goldberger 
Dolch @ Hallock 


A new health series for the first 
eight grades, featuring: 


—A complete safety-education pro- 
gram closely integrated with 
health. 


—A treatment of health as a way 
of living, with emphasis on daily 
health and safety habits. 


—An illustrative scheme that in- 
cludes original drawings, photo- 
graphs, and much use of color. 


» 
Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 









Flash: Allyn & Bacon are entering the ele- 
mentary field with several outstanding series 
covering the fields of English and science, as 
well as supplementary readers. The samples 
we saw were fine, and we will review some 
in detail in September. 


Research continues to be an important factor in edu- 
cation. Therefore, considerable interest should be 
aroused by the announced publication of a research 
book in the field of business education, by Gregg, 
the leading publishers in the business field. Research 
Applied To Business Education (Haynes and Hum- 
phrey, 218 pages, $2.00 list), reviews the whole 
problem of research and gives many practical sug- 
gestions for prospective researchers. The book is in- 
tended for use not only in graduate departments of 
institutions of higher learning but also as a hand- 
book for any business teacher who wishes to study 
his professional problems objectively. Besides excel- 
lent material in the body of the book a very fine 
bibliography is included. 


As the high school is broadening out to include 
boys and girls from rural areas many administrators 
have recognized the limitations of texts based on the 
assumption that all children have the same prepara- 
tion in languages, mathematics and other basic sub- 
jects. The sciences in particular have proved to be 
too theoretical for present-day needs. Sensing this 
need for simplification and practicality Ginn and Co. 
have pointed the way in a recently published book 
by Lester Williard and Charles $. Winter of Eliza- 
beth, N. J. Experiences in Physics (662 pages, $1.92 
list) which is novel for several reasons. It wisely 
divorces itself from the theoretical and becomes 
PRACTICAL. So practical in fact that many of the 
beginning experiments in each “experience area” may 
seem on the surface to be childishly simple. But they 
mean something, and talk in terms which are not 
only understandable but a part of life as the student 
experiences it. Much of the equipment used in the 
experiments is home-made and within the financial 
reach of all students. Another novel feature of the 
book is that it reverses the usual procedure from 
abstract theory to practical application. The theory is 
broken down into a number of related experiments, 
each illustrating a part of the general thesis. After 
the student has completed a number of simple experi- 
ments understandable to him he is thoroughly pre- 
pared to grasp the statement of the theory behind the 
various experiments. After the “experience’’ experi- 
ments have been performed and the related theory 
expressed the chapter concludes with review ques- 
tions, review problems, picture tests, questions for 
class discussion, and suggested activities. 

One notable feature of the book is the wealth of 
illustrations. There are literally hundreds of draw- 
ings, showing arrangement of apparatus, suggested 
“experience” experiments, and so forth. 

Experiences in Physics is one of the most prac- 
tical science books to reach our desk this year. We 
are sure that many school systems, particularly where 
many students come from rural areas, will find this 
book ideally suited to their needs. 





Send for this 

SONOOL amar PRACTICAL SH OP 
| EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT BOOK 
| BOOK “A" New illustrated shop equipment hand- 
book, just published. Contains valuable 
information for School Instructors and 
Executives. 104 pages. 
H. CHANNON CO. Est. 1875 

School Shop Division 
133 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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TM SURPRISED AT Your 
IGNORANCE. WHEN I WAS 
Your AGE T KNEW 


EVERY PROBLEM IN 
\ARITHMETIC ~— 


What’s in a Name? 

Aunt Liza’s former mistress was talking to her one 
morning when suddenly she discovered a little pic- 
caninny standing shyly behind his mother’s skirts. 
“Is this your little boy, Aunt Liza?’ she asked. 

“Yes, miss, dat’s Prescription.” 

“Goodness, what a funny name, auntie, for a child! 
Why in the world do you call him that?” 

“We calls him Prescription becuz he’s so hard to 


fill. 


When She Was Fuzzy 
“What do you know about music?” 
“I've been singing in the Metropolitan for twenty 
years.” 
“Then you must have known Madame Butterfly 
when she was only a caterpillar.” 


Recognized 
He—"That driver ahead must be Miss Fiditch, 
my old school teacher.” 
She—" Why ?” 
He—'She seems to be so reluctant about letting 
me pass.” 


Fair, Fat, and Wide 
Teacher—'‘Who wrote the greatest war song in the 
world?” 
Tommy—'‘Mendelssohn!”’ 
Teacher—''What was it?” 
Tommy—"‘Here comes the bride.” 


Pompeii was a town in Italy destroyed many years 
ago by an eruption of saliva from the Vatican. 


Resourceful 

Scene, Editor's Sanctum (printer rushing in ex- 
citedly): “Here's a fine go! Giggiwigg, the murderer, 
has just been found innocent, and the governor has 
telegraphed a pardon. We've got the whole account 
of the hanging set up, with illustrations, and the 
form is on the press.” 

Editor (coolly): ‘Don't get excited, man. Put over 
the account, in large capitals, ‘Giggiwigg pardoned. 
Full account of what he escaped.’ ”’ 


Heads Up! 

The teacher was testing the knowledge of the 
kindergarten class. Putting a half-dollar on the desk, 
she said, ‘““What is that?” A childish treble voice 
piped up from the back row, “Tails!” 


Incidental Information 
“Well,” said the professor, ‘I believe that’s all. 
And now are there any questions before the final 
examination ?” 
There came a voice from the back row: 
“What's the name of the textbook in this course?” 


No Back Seat Advice 
“Your studies are suffering, son. Do you need a 
coach ?”’ 
“No, Dad, a roadster will do.” 


Teacher—"Define Vacuum.” 
Pupil—''Collective noun.” 


Fair Return 

A clergyman who was getting his hair cut came 
to himself with a start. ‘Finished, eh?” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” said the barber. “I finished some time 
ago. 

“Then I must have been indulging in a nap. It 
was very kind of you not to wake me. The rest has 
done me good and I am grateful to you for what 
was quite a refreshing sleep.” 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” responded the barber. 
“It's only a fair return. I attended your church last 
Sunday.” 

According to Calendar 

Mandy married a worthless chap, who even refused 
to deliver the washing she took in, One day she was 
talking to a white woman about the shiftless man 
she had. 

“Is he older than you, Mandy?” asked the lady. 

“Yassum, dat old no account am twelve years 
older dan Ah is!’ 

“'Then,”” sympathized the lady, “it must be a case 
of May having married December.” 

“No ma'am, it ain't dat. It am mo’ like Labor Day 
done married to April Fool.’’ 


Depends on the Arrangement 

It appears that one of the news writing craft did 
get ‘tightly slight’ when he submitted the following 
story to his paper: 

“Yesterday morning at four o'clock p. m., a small 
man, named Jones or Brown, or Smith, with a heel 
in the hole of his trousers, committed arsenic by 
swallowing a dose of suicide. The verdict of the in- 
quest returned a jury that the deceased came to the 
fact in accordance with his death. He leaves a child 
and six small wives to lament the end of his untimely 
loss. In death we are in the midst of life.” 


Practical Sociology 
The Teacher—'‘How many make a dozen?” 
Class—‘'Twelve.”’ 
The Teacher—'‘How many make a million?” 
Class—"‘Very : few.” 
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Here you will find . . . styles that are not easy to get ... AND not difficult 
buy. More value for those of you who can afford the best .. . more style fo 
those of you who would like to count the cost. Here you may make selectiong 
in a congenial atmosphere, aided by expert attention, essential in a matter § 
intimate and personal as your looks and your life. Yet .. . along with all this 
plus of wise editing . . . of expert attention . . . there is never any plus of price 





FREE BUS SERVICE to and from Chapman's. 
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FASHION SHOW . . EVERY DAY . . Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday . . 4:00 P.M. . . Second Floor. 
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WHAT does fall bring to me? 
Cold winds that sing to me 
Songs of the low-lying land and the bog; 
Spindrift and scud flying, 
A hie Mette) e-Mosele Me (1-11 Maa gteles 
Eager farewell through the muffling fog. 


What does fall'mean for me? 


’ Pheasants that preen for me 


* 


Plumage of colors no rainbow may hold; ~ 
/Ribbu-We) Miet-mrye)Corelo mi xeet ty 
Thrill of a flushing quail; 

Treasures that cannot be bartered or sold. 


What does fall show to me? 
Snow jewels that blow to me, 
ssfoyget-MoyeMe mp eloyalehuatete Mlelod@-M-Tolei-Te Me (-Mo Ml aeth (oH 
Covering Earth’s cold face 
Deep with a silent grace, 
Giving it beauty in death as in life. 





Laugh and Che 


Other End 


A stout old gentleman was having trouble with the 
telephone. He could hear nothing but a confused 
jumble of sounds, and finally he became so exasper- 
ated that he shouted into the transmitter: 

“Is there a blithering fool at the end of this line?” 

“Not at this end,” answered a cool, feminine 
voice. 


Explicit 

A lecturer had been invited to address the Sunday 
School, although he was more accustomed to older 
pupils or church congregations. He was momentarily 
at a loss what to say to the eager young faces, and 
asked: 

“Now children, about what shall I talk tonight?’ 

“About three minutes,’”’ said a little boy. : 


Better Bury Him 
Widow: “I want to insert an obituary notice in 
your paper. How much will it be?” 
Editor: ‘Twenty-five cents an inch, madam.” 
Widow: “Oh, land sakes, and John was six feet 
tall!” 


Alert 


Employer: “Are you a clock watcher?” 
Stude (applying for job): ‘No, I don’t like inside 
work. I’m a whistle listener.” 


Times are picking up. We know because we saw 
a man in a breadline with an electric toaster under 
his arm. 


Sign in a book store in Scotland: “Buy your gift 
books now so you may finish reading them before 
mailing.” 


An inventor manufactured a gas-saving device so 
efficient that its users had to stop every fifteen miles 
and drain their gas tanks to keep them from over- 
flowing. 


Hopeless 
During the preceding week mother was trying to 
teach Tommy table etiquette. This was her result: 
Tommy: ‘Pass the butter?” 
Mother: “If what?” 
Tommy: “If you can reach it.” 


Short Waves 


_The .spinal column is a collection of bones run- 
ning up and down your back, to keep you from being 
legs clean up to your neck. 

* * x 
With television around the corner, it will soon be, 
““Why'n'cha call me up an’ see me some time?” 
* * & 
Rubbers are something which if your feet are dry 
you haven't walked in the snow without. 
* * # 
A collegiate defines “‘parent’’ as “the kin you love 
to touch.” 


Generous 
“What will you give me for these jokes,” asked 
the contributor. 
Editor: ‘Ten yards start.” 


"Fer the luvva Mike, 


‘ aren’t there any 
tarians ‘ 


on this team?’ 
—College Humor. 


vege- 


A Rime in Time 
Perhaps no solecism is more frequent than the mis- 
use of lie and lay. Christopher Morley once wrote 
the following verse as an aid to straightening out 
the use of the two verbs. 
“Lie and lay offer clips to the pen 
That have bothered most excellent men: 
You may say that you lay 
In bed yestetday; 
If you do it today you're a hen.” 


Easy—Two Seconds 

A squirrel is in a cage a yard long, with openings 
at each end large enough for him to stick his head 
through. He traverses the length of the cage in one 
second. He becomes excited when someone approaches 
the cage and then covers the distance in one-half the 
time each successive run; how long will it be until 
he will have his head sticking out both ends of the 
cage at the same time?’ 


Suspicious 
“Professor, would you come down to my fraternity 
house for dinner tonight ?”’ 
“Now, now, don’t worry. I'll pass you in the 
course without your poisoning me.” 


N. O. L. 


Junk man: “Any old beer bottles you'd like to 
sell, lady?” 
Old maid: “Do I look as though I drink beer?’ 
Junk man: “Any vinegar bottles you'd like to 


sell?” 


Proving That a Hobo is a Tramp 


A hobo won't work. It he won’t work, he’s a 
politician. If he’s a politician, he gives away cigars. 
If he gives away cigars, he lights them for you. If 
he lights them for you, he is a cigar lighter. If he 
is a cigar lighter, he won't work and if he won't 
work he’s a tramp. 


Guide: “This castle has stood for 600 years. Not 
a stone has been touched, nothing altered, nothing 
replaced.” 

Visitor: ‘Gosh, they must have the same landlord 
we have.” 











HYGIEIA, HYGIEIA FORSYTE, SCHOOL SERVICE DUST- 
LESS, DOVERCLIFF, STERLING soft, and AMBRITE and 
POSTER PASTELLO Colored Chalks are carried in our stock to 
supply all blackboard needs for white or colored chalk. There is 
a quality and grade for every purpose. 


HYGIEIA—The most perfect type of 
dustiess crayon, guaranteed to contain 
only the highest grade of pure levigated 
chalk. This crayon is supplied in slide- 
cover wooden boxes and attractive metal 
boxes, 1 gross in box, 25 gross to case. 


Oe one 65 
Per <ee8,. 25 Gross .224.6-2626ts nae 14.00 


A\rt Supplies for Holiday 
Gift Making 


CRAYONEX in rich colors supplies the needed brilli- 
ance for holiday gift decoration and are supplied in the 
famous TUNED PALET range of colors. These cray- 
ons are suitable for use on paper, wood, and fabric and 
can be used in the following special processes: 

“Crayonexing” Process, method of applying CRAY- 
ONEX to fabric and setting in with a hot iron. 
“Crayonex” Etching Process, method of applying 
Hinge Paring — paper and etching out fascinat- 
ing designs, all over patterns, etc., as well as 
illustration work. C k \Y OM \ 
“Crayonex” on Wood, all the advantages of any 
paint medium for color, permanence, and 
durability. 
CRAYONEX No. 3. Dozen Boxes_..80—Gross Boxes_-9.60 


“PRANG” Tempera: An opaque water color for 
use on paper, cardboard, wood, metal, or any 
other surface. Ground finely enough for use 
with pen and also air brush. Colors are beauti- 
ful, live and brilliant. 
Size 2 oz. (wt. 10 oz.) each ~~. -~--- 

a rye De lath, 
Sige 8 os. (wt. 2 1b.) each .i......-. 

| rs ape, ee 
Size 16 oz. (wt. each 4 Ibs.) each 

Dozen = ee 
Size 32 oz. (wt. each 6 Tbs.) | each ___- 

8 a a SEES et Se Sy 





(—) ¥ toy, ¥ petnenimneneaebiapian taupe eae 
\\\_ | Prang! No.8 \ ro 


THE AMERIC CAN RAYON 
PANY | 


Per Box .35; Doz. Boxes 4.00 


PAYONS: A new painting medium— 

a new technique, crayon drawings “PRANG” Water Colors: Contain no 
changed instantly into brilliant water sediment, completely and easily soluble, 
color pictures, is now possible with uniform in lifting quality. They make 
PAYONS. For use on paper, for fab- accurate secondaries and intermediate 
ric work or for new effects in craft hues. Supplied in 8 color half-pan 
work. Packed in 8 and 12-stick boxes. boxes and other assortments. 





No. 341 8 colors, packed in lift-lid cardboard box with special insert to facilitate 
handling. 


a 
pane sD lie. ae 24.09 Consult Our 1938-1939 “Guide 
Sach, ry ae ~~ 25; Gross, —- iat oa a 
No. 343. For same purpose as No. 341 except it contains” twelve colors, in an elon- To School Equipment and Sup 
gated metal box with twelve mixing trays and one No. 7 brush. plies” Catalog for Prices. 
Each, aw» gee DOSER, ... 7 gt SL a 58.80 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY COMPANY 


320 South Barstow St., Eau Claire, Wisconsin 5193 Plankinton Arcade, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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“Looking Forward to Seeing You.. ” 








ecause you responded so 
eagerly to our invitation to come to 
Chapman's during Teachers Con- 
vention, and because it was so grand 
to have you here... we re reminding 
you now of what we said then, 
“Come again!” And do comeNOW 
_ in time to do all your Christmas 
shopping . . finding the newest and 
the best in merchandise, with the 
helpful service and the careful bud- 
geting that makes Chapman’s, always, 
your shopping home! 








<< ———_——— 


_ 


or 


























Laugh and The 


English as She is Spoke! 
“Can a saw buck?” 
“Sure. Ever hear a ginger snap?” 
“Yes. Ever see a bed spring?” 
“To be sure. How would a crash suit?” 
“First rate. But isn’t a weather vane?” 


Least Common Denominator 

‘Now, then, Tommy Brown,” said the teacher, ‘I 
want to set you a little problem. Suppose there were 
five children and their mother had only four pota- 
toes to share among them. She wanted to give each 
child an equal share. How would she do it?” 

“Mash the potatoes,” said the boy. 

—Answers 


Everybody Happy! 

» The student’s allowance had run out, so he wrote 
home for more money. Feeling a bit nervous about 
the impression it would make, he ended his letter: 
“P. §. I did not like writing to you. In fact, I ran 
after the postman to get this letter back.” 

A week later he received the following reply: 

“You will be glad to know I did not receive your 


letter.” 
—Vancouver Sun 


Applied Learning 
‘He was kicked out of school for cheating!” 
“How come?” 
“He was caught counting his ribs in a physiology 
exam.” : 


A teacher in a summer school asked her class to 
name ten- of the greatest men in the world. One boy 
wrote: 

3)" ee ae Cali ae ene 
New York Yankees __ es ae 


10 


Night Work 
Teacher: “When was Rome built?’ 
Percy: “At night.” 
Teacher: “Who told you that?” 
Percy: “You did. You said Rome wasn’t built in 
a day.” 
—Boston Transcript 


And Come Again! 

A well-known speaker lectured to the members of 
a literary society, and at the end of his address the 
secretary approached him with a check. This he 
politely refused, saying that it might be devoted to 
some charitable purpose. 

“Would you mind,” asked the secretary, “if we 
add it to our special fund?” 

“Not at all,” said the speaker. ‘“What is the 
special fund for?” 

“To enable us to get better lecturers next year.” 

—Chicago News 


Boners 

Here are some boners from sixth grade history: 

Because of the good roads in Rome, Christianit; 
traveled faster than ever before. 

Paul and Peter preached the Gossip. 

Trial by ordeal is when you walk and your feet 
hurt. 

The Greeks were lazy people because they wor 
shiped idles. 


There’s a Reason! 
First College Boy—'‘‘Say, you can't take that girl 
home! She's the reason I came to the party.” 
Second C. B.—'‘Well, you've lost your reason.” 


“Ernest,” said the teacher to a new pupil, ‘do 
you know your alphabet?’ 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“Well, then,’’ continued the teacher, ‘what letter 
comes after A?” 

“All the rest of them, ma'am," replied Ernest. 


Saving Time 
Dick, aged three, did not like soap and water 
One day his mother was trying to reason with him 
“Surely you want to be a clean little boy, don't 
you?” she said. 
“Yes,” tearfully agreed Dick, “but can’t you just 
dust me?” 


A little boy was balancing himself on his head 
when an old lady came by. 

“Aren't you too young to do that, my lad? You 
are only six,’’ she said. 

“It's all right, missis,” replied the boy, without 
losing his balance. ‘I’m nine while I’m upside down.” 


“Have you been through calculus?’ inquired the 
college professor. 

“Not unless I passed through at night on my way 
here,” replied the new student. “I’m from Kansas, 
you know.” 


But Not Much! 
Little Joan thus acknowledged a gift from her 
aunt: “Thanks for the present. I've always wanted 
a pin cushion, but not, very much.” 


The Glorious Game 
Football Coach: ‘And remember that football de 
velops individuality, initiative, and leadership. Now, 
get out on that field and do exactly as I tell you.” 
-Capper’s Weekly 


Little Ethel: “Mother are you the nearest relative 
I've got?” 
Her Mother: “Yes, dear and your father is the 


closest.” 
—Montreal Star 


SAAN Pe ee a 




















Worn Out 


FROM 


Schoolroom Slouch 


O, THE teacher doesn't have ‘‘schoolroom slouch"’ herself. 
* But when her pupils do—she suffers too. 


Uncomfortable, wrong size desks that force Johnny and Mary 
to slouch down or wiggle about restlessly make the day's teach- 
ing job more difficult—more tiring. 

Besides contributing to classroom restlessness and inattention, 
such desks may be handicaps to vigorous health. They induce poor 
posture—and poor posture contributes to poor health. 

Make a lasting contribution to student health and classroom 
efficiency by installing American 
Universal Desks in your school. 

These modern desks are eco- 
nomical, and completely adjusted 
to every individual and educa- 
tional need. Write us concerning 
seating for classrooms, libraries, 
gymnasiums—every type of school 
furniture—all at reasonable cost. 








Write for an illus- 
trated catalog and 
prices. 













... AND NOW 
A BOOK GIVING THE 
LAST WORD ON 
“SPATTER INK 
TECHNIQUES” 











@ A complete, practical, thoroughly 
illustrated treatise covering all phases 
of the subject. Many illustrations in 
full color. Tells how to make and use 
stencils.. Fully explains numerous 
applications including figure illustra- 
tions, posters, crafts, etc. An invalu- 
able book for art supervisors and 
teachers. Order your copy today. 
1c Pee nak Aer aeS $2.00 


SANFORD'S 
SPATTER INK MATERIALS 


664 42—Spatter Ink Set of 5 colors __$0.50 


pueter Guab o-...-. Each _ .25 
SP 9—Stencil Paper, 9x12, 12 sheets 
oR SE ae a ee 30 
SP18—Stencil Paper, 18x24, 6 sheets 
a ack peeve cans 
C 8—Sheet Cork, % in., 9x12, per 
@ouen wnects . 3. oo cs 2.50 
C1i6—Sheet Cork, vs in., 9x12, per 
aoten sheets: 2... ee 1.50 


WF 9—White Felt, per dozen pieces 1.00 
YF 9—Chrome Felt, per dozen pieces 1.00 





5193 Plankinton Arcade, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 





320 S. Barstow Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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AN EPOCH-MAKING, 

SERIES OF BOOKS 

incorporating and imple- 

menting the very latest 

advancements in reading 
made by 


DR. ARTHUR I. CATES 
of Columbia University 


Oa WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


The enriched program inaugurated by THE NEW 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS carries on to their logical per- 
fection the advancements originally introduced by Dr. 
$a isaston th Fobruniy the Gates through THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS and, in 


PRIMARY UNIT will be available addition, makes the following unique contributions to 
























including the Teachers’ Manugls, the improvement of réading: 
which are a unique departure 


reading equipment. 1. A planned, orderly system of developing the inter- 





pretative and technical aspects of reading; 





2. Original and practical provisions for developing and 


Phe Authors: determining reading readiness: 





ARTHUR I. GATES 3. Extensive supplementary equipment for enlarging 





: the areas of reading interest for beginners; 


MIRIAM BLANTON HUBE\ 


4. Controlled method of growth in experience, pro- 





vided for by organization of materials into 


Lod 1 39 f ote) 1 4c) 6 large centers of interest; 
PEARDON 


. 


5.. Stimulating. active content of varied types of reading 





material ; 


We shall be happy to send further - 
Seeicatlon upon teaucud 6. Equipment unrivalled in beauty, design, and scope. 





THE MACMIL f he COMPANY New York Boston Chicago 


Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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RIDING 
is better than 


READING 


* 


We could fill this space with 
facts about the Ford V-8 and 
De Luxe Ford V-8. But we 
like to let the cars speak for 
themselves. Here’s our offer: 
Take a trial drive in either 
car. Put it through its paces. 
Then look at the price tag. 
. . . We’re willing to abide 
by your decision. That’s fair 
enough, isn’t it? 


See Your FORD Dealer 











WATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 








We'll Be In 


CLEVELAND 


Feb. 25 - March 2 — A.A.S.A. Convention 


Our Special coach train will leave the 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago via the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, at 12:30 P.M., 
Saturday, February 25th, arriving Union 
Terminal, Cleveland at 7:15 P.M. East- 
ern Time. Special dinner on train. 











R. R, fare, Chicago to Cleveland 
and return 


ony $10.30 


(Above rate applies only to parties “of 
twenty-five or more, in coaches, traveling 
together on going trip with privilege of 
returning individually within ten days. 
Our W.E.A. delegation will be of sufficient 
size ‘_ take advantage of this low party 
rate. 












For further information write 
0. H. PLENZKE, Exec. Sec, 
WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASS’N. 

404 Insurance Bidg. Madison, Wis, 















ne 
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Pleasant, wholesome 
CHEWING GUM 
helps keep you alert 





a gentle, rhythmic chewing of gum 
helps increase the blood flow to your 
head. This tends to make you feel more 
wide awake and keener minded. At the 
same time, sweet, pleasant-tasting chewing 
gum supplies a quick pick-up of energy. 
That is why chewing gum helps keep you 
alert at your work... it is an aid in fighting 
fatigue and drowsiness. There’s a reason, 
a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 


University Research is basis of our advertising 


Four recognized factors toward Good Teeth are 
(1) Proper Food, (2) The Dentist, (3) Clean 
Teeth and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 1-+ 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 





STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 








—/NQUIRE NOW 








TWO TERMS "7 


JULY 31 to SEPT. 1 


SUMMER SESSION 


At your disposal, the 
unexcelled facilities of 
a great educational in- 
stitution — its libraries, 
laboratories, observa- 
tory, museums and rec- 
reational facilities. 
These factors, plus the 
great cultural advan- 
tages offered by Min- 
neapolis and Saint Paul, 
combine to offer you 
attractions that are 
unique among Ameri- 
can universities. 


MORE THAN 800 COURSES OFFERED 


leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees in Education. Special new courses and observa- 
tion facilities for elementary teachers in elementary rural, village and city positions; Tuttle 
Demonstration School; University High School—demonstration and practice school; curriculum 
laboratory. New Curriculum in radio education, visual education, adult education, safety educa- 
tion, progressive education. 

Complete offerings of old and new courses in administration, supervision, curriculum, meth- 
ods, surveys. Kindergarten and primary education; courses for rural teachers, rural supervisors 
and county superintendents. All branches of secondary school education for 





academic and special subject teachers are represented in the offerings; courses mist 
in higher education and teacher training for college teachers. Physical Edu- 
cation, Speech, Play Production, Art, Music, Painting. Sculpture ¥* ae 
and hundreds of other courses are offered at the Minnesota ation. ; par 
Summer Session. Faculty of 400 including men and women of mn ~~ 
national and i ional rep i YL a s 

Write NOW for Complete Bulletin 







Address cw 
Director of Summer Session : 
645 Administration Building 








UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOT 


MINNEAPOLIS . MINNESOTA 






sto) fos 0) 
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HITEND SUMMER SGHUDL ANecr> Horm Ui) Vt 









* The nine state teacher col 

J leges of Wisconsin are go 

SUPERIOR S. T. C. located that you can easily 
J. D. Hill. Pres. 


attend a summer session 
without going very far from 
your own home. All of 
these institutions offer 
courses of special interest 


and value to -teachers. 


Write for Free Bulletins. 


| 5 
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ER FALLS S.T.C. * go> 
J. H. Ames, Pres. P60 
a \* 
or | 
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E. T. Smith, Acting Pres. 
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' OSHKOSH S. T. C. 
* \ F. R. Polk, Pres. 
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C. A. Whitney, Acting Pres. ° 
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Ewolt IN ONE OF THE TEACHER COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 


COURSES PLANNED TO MEET PROBLEMS OF WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
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—POSITIONS OPEN 


IN COMMERCIAL TEACHING 
AND BUSINESS FIELD 


Teachers who desire to qualify for Commercial 
teaching or a position in business, where there 
are inspiring opportunities for advancement, 
are invited to investigate our courses. 





Note: Graduates of an Accredited College (4 
year course) who have all their education 
credits may pursue their commercial subjects 
at ey eo and credits will be recognized 

by the State Department of Education. 











Many College Graduates and Former Teachers 
in Our Student Body 


Summer School Opening Dates, June 26 -July 5 
6-8-10 Weeks’ Courses 


Write, phone, or call for catalog 


COLLEGE, Inc. 


606 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Marquette 0880 


Spencerian Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















PINAL CONFEREY pe 
We ght uci, <Yy 
Sy AWN EXHIB Tgy 


guicacg 
JUNE 19-22, 1939 





For TEACHERS PRODUCERS 
ADVERTISING MEN 


4 Days of Educational Film Showings 
FOR FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD AND PROGRAM WRITE 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


Litt ARMITAGE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Four Factors which help lead to Good Teeth are: (1) Proper Nutrition, (2) Personal Care (Chewing gum 


During happy 


, Vacation Days—enjoy all 


you want of healthful, 


delicious 


Vacationand Chewing Gumare both foryour 
pleasure. Both, also, bring you a refreshing, 
recreational benefit. Enjoyed daily, chewing 
gum helps to polish your teeth—and enjoyed 
between meals chewing gum, with its bit 


| : 
'y. of sweet, satisfies but does not hurt normal 


appetite. Try some. There’s a reason, a time 
and a place for chewing gum. one 





helps brighten teeth), (3) Seeing Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise (Chewing gum daily) 
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* 
SUPERIOR S. T. C. 





The nine state teacher col 
leges of Wisconsin are go 
located that you can easily 











J.D. Hill, Pres. : 
attend a summer session 
without going very far from 
your own home. All of 
these institutions offer 
courses of special interest 
and value to teachers. 

| Write for Free Bulletins. 
Co 
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UNIVERSAL 


Universal seat scientifically 
designed for comfortable cor- 
rect posture. Pivoting lower 
back rail automatically ad- 
justs to each individual. Seat 
scoop fits every form. Grace- 
fully formed steel back 
braces. Seat swivel tension 
easily adjusted to insure per- 
manently smooth action. fin. 
obtrusive, never-failing height 
adjustment clamps make ad- 
justments easy and sure. 


Write for Prices 


DESK 


Wood parts finished in 
school-furniture-brown stain 
with lacquered surfaces. Metal 
parts in baked-on taupe 
enamel. 


The best school desk ever 
made. Used in the finest 
schools. Particularly suited to 
small schools because of its 
flexibility. 


Write for Prices 




















LOCKERS 





The Double tier locker is economical as to space and cost. 
This type is ideally suited to conditions where large storage 
space is mot required such as for smaller and younger 
pupils in the grades. Double tier lockers are often used in 
combination with Single tier of Multiple tier lockers to 
form units that meet the storage problem in unusual 
conditions. 


36 12 
12, 


and 42” heights; in 9, 


They are available in 30, 
15 and 18” depths. 


and 15” widths; and in 


Multiple tier lockers can be used to advantage wherever 
small storage space is required. They are ideal for storing 
gym suits, shoes, books, lunches, etc. -They are available 
in 12, 14-2/5, 15, 18, 20 and 24” heights; in 12, 15 and 
18” widths; and in 12, 15 and 18” depths. 


Write for Prices 




















SCHOOL SERVICE 


Desk is an extra fine grade 
desk with quartered oak top 
and drawer fronts. Top is 14% 
inch thick of 5 ply built-up 
construction, Size 54”x30”x- 


TEACHERS’ DESKS 


pedestals and knee drawer. 
Slide in top of each pedestal. 
Posts are 134” square, tapered 
at bottem with brass shoes 
and slides. ‘Center locking de- 


30” high, six drawers in vice. School brown lacquer 
finish. 


Write for Prices Write for Prices 














REQUISITION NEXT YEARS SUPPLIES NOW! 


The Following Special Catalogs Are Available at Your Request 





@ LOCKERS 

@ GYM EQUIPMENT 
@ DESKS 

@ ART PAPERS 


@ RULED PAPERS 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
SEATWORK 

ART SUPPLIES 


@ SCHOOL SEATING 
@ FOLDING CHAIRS @ 
e BLEACHERS e 
© DUPLICATORS ® 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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